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THE PLATTNER STORY 


W HETHER the story of Gottfried Plattner is 
to be credited or not, js a pretty question 
in the value of er»idence. On the one hand, 
we have seven witness(js — to be perfectly exact, we 
have six and a half pairj of eyes, and one undeniable 
fact; and on tlie other we^have — what is it? — 
prejudice, common sense, the inertia of opinion. 
Never were there,. seC^cn more honest-seeming wit- 
nesses; never was there a more undeniable fact than 
the inversion of Gottfried Plattner’s anatomical struc- 
ture, and — never was therS ^ more preposterous 
story than the one the/ ha^e to tell ! The most 
preposterous part of th^ story* is the worthy Gott- 
fried’s contribution (for I count him as dne of the’ 
seven). Heaven forbid that I »shQuld be led into 
giving countenance t9 superstition by a passion for 
impartiality, and so come to share the fate of 
Eusapia’s patrons ! PVankly, I believe there is 
something crooked about this business of Gottfried 
Plattner; but what that crooked factor is, I will 
admit as frankly, I do not know. I have been 
surprised at tjie credit accorded to the story in the 
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most unexpected and authoritative quarte^rs. The 
fairest way to the reader, however, will be'" f6r me 
to tell it without further comment. 

Gottfried Plattner is, in spite of diis name, a free- 
born Englishman. His father was an Alsatian who 
came to England in the Sixties, married a respectable 
English girl of unexceptionable antecedents, and died, 
after a wholesome and uneventful life (devoted, I 
understand, chiefly to the laying of parquet flooring), 
in 1887. Gottfided’s age is seven-and-twenty. He 
is, by virtue of his heritage of three languages, 
Modern Languages Master in a small private school 
in the South of England. To the casual observer 
he is singularly like any other Modern Lang\iages 
Master in any other small private school. His 
costume is neither very cos^tly nor very fashionable, 
but, on the other hand, it is not '‘markedly cheap 
or shabby ; his complexion, like his height and his 
bearing, is inconspicuous. Yoii would notice, perhaps, 
that, like the majority of people, his face was not 
absolutely symmetrical, his Hght eye a little larger 
than the left, and hisjaw a trifle heavier on' the right 
side. If you, as an or^linary careless person, were to 
bare his chest and feel his heart beating, you would 
probably <flnd it<quite like the heart of anyone else. 
But ‘ here you g.nd*:the trained observer would part 
company. If you folnid his heart quite ordinary, the 
trainedcobserver would find it quite otherwise. And 
once the thing was pointed out to you, you too would 
pel’ceive the peculiarity easily enough. It is that 
Gottfried’s heart beats on the right side of his 
body,. 

Now, that is not the only singularity of Gottfried’s 
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structure^ although it is the only one that would 
appeal 1:0 the iHhtrained mind. Careful sounding of 
Gottfried’s ** internal arrangements, by a well-known 
surgeor>, seems to point to the fact that all the other 
unsymmetrical parts of his body are similarly mis- 
placed. The right lobe of his liver is on the left 
side, the left on his right ; while his lungs, too, are 
similarly contraposed. What is still more singular, 
unless Gottfried is a consurrfmate actor, we must 
believe that his right hand has recently become* his 
left. Since the occunences wc are about to consider 
(as impartially as possible), he has found the utmost 
difficulty in writing, except from right to left across 
the pa^er with his left ha:\d. He cannot throw with 
his^fight hand, he is perplexed ?,t ipeal times between 
knife and fork, and his ideas of th^ rule of the road 
— he is a cyclist — arc still 9 dangerous confusion. 
Arfcl there is not a scrap of evidence to show that 
before these occurrences Gottfried was at all left- 
handed. 

There is yet another wonderful fact in this 
preposteVous business*! Gdttfried produces three 
photographs of himself. Ydh have him at the age 
of five or six, thrusting fat *lcgs at you from under 
a plaid frock, and scowling. In - that photograph 
his left eye is a little larger th?in his right, ail’d hi 
jaw is a trifle heavier on the l(?ft? side. This is tV 
reverse of his present living conditions. TKc photc^ 
graph of Gottfried at fourteen seems to contradi^^ 
these facts, but that is because it is one of tho 5 < 
cheap “ Gem ” photographs that were then in uogu^l 
taken direct upon metal, and therefore re^ersin^^ 
things just as’ a looking-glass would. The thirci 
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photograph represents him at one-and-twefity, and 
confirms the record of the others. Tiiere seeing* here 
evidence of the strongest confirmatory character that 
Gottfried has exchanged his left s^de for his right. 
Yet how a human being can be so changed, short of 
a fantastic and pointless miracle, it is exceedingly 
hard to suggest. 

In one way, of course, these facts might be 
explicable on the supposition that Plattner has 
undertaken an elaborate mystification, on the 
strength of his hearf’s displacement. Photographs 
may be fudged, and left-handedness imitated. But 
the character of the, man does not lend itself to any 
such theory. He is quiot, practical, unobtrusive, 
and thoroughly s.anc, from the, Nordau standpQint. 
He likes beer, aiid smokes mpderatejy, takes walking 
exercise daily, and ha^', a healthily high estimate of 
the value of his teaching. He has a good but 
uh trained tenor voice, and take’s a pleasure in singing 
airs of a popular and cheerful character. He is fond, 
but not morbidly fond, of reading, — chiefly fiction 
pervaded with a vagudy pious optimism, — sleeps 
well, and rarely dreaitis. "He is, in fact, the very 
last person to evolve a fantastic fable. Indeed, so 
far from forcing^^this story upon the world, he has 
oeen singularly a‘eti<cent on the matter. He meets 
^.iquirers^ with a certain engaging — bashfulness i.^ 
^Irnost (he word, that disarms the most suspicious, 
^le seems genuinely ashamed that anything so 
jii usual has occurred to him. 

^ It* is to be regretted that Plattner’s ^version to 
che idea of post-mortem dissection may postpone, 
perhaps for ever, the positive proof that his entire 
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body has had its left and right sides transposed. 
UpoF* that favSt mainly the credibility of his story 
hangs. T'here is no way of taking a man and 
moving, him about in spacCy as ordinary people 
understand space, that will result in our changing 
his sides. Whatever you do, his right is still his 
right, his left his left. You can do that with a 
perfectly thin and flat thing, of course. If you were 
to cut a figure out of paper, aWy figure with a right 
and left side, you could change its sides simply' by 
lifting it up ahd turning it over. But with a solid 
it is different. Mathematical theorists tell us that 
the only way in which the right and left sides of a 
solid^ body can be changed is by taking that body 
clean out of space as wg know, it, ^ — taking it out of 
ordinary existence, that is, and turning it somewhere 
outi^ide space, * Phis is" a little abstruse, no doubt, 
but‘lanyone with any knowledge of mathematical 
theory will assure, the reader of its truth. To put 
the thing in technical language, the curious inversion 
of Plattner’s right and left sides is proof that he has 
moved out of our space itfto what is called the 
Fourth Dimension, and i«hat 4ie has returned again 
to our world. Unless wo chobsc to consider ourselves 
the victims of an elaborate and motiveless fubricatioUj, 
we are almost bound to believe that this has occii^'rePJ* 
So much for the tangible fac-ts. We come no'V 
fo the account of the phenomena that attended his 
temporary disappearance from the world. It appears 
that in the Sussexville Proprietary School, Plattner 
not only discharged the duties of Modern Langi^ages 
Master, but also taught chemistry, commercial, geo- 
graphy, book-keeping, shorthand, drawing, and any 
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other additional subject to which the ^Jianging 
fancies of the boys’ parents might direct aftefltion. 
He knew little or nothing of these variohs subjects, 
but in secondary as distinguished* from Board or 
elementary schools, knowledge in the teacher is, very 
properly, by no means so necessary as high moral 
character and gentlemanly tone. In chemistry he 
was particularly deficient, knowing, he says, nothing 
beyond the Three Gjfses (whatever the three gases 
may be). As, however, his pupils began by knowing 
nothing, and derived all their information from him, 
this caused him (or anyone) but little inconvenience 
for several terms. Then a little boy named Whibble 
joined the school, who had been educated (R- seems) 
by some mischiev<?us relative^ into an inquiring hfibit 
of mind. This 'little boy fo>llowed Plattner’s lessons 
with marked and sustained interest,* and in ord^ei* to 
exhibit his zeal on the subject, brought, at various 
times, substances for Plattner lo analyse. Plattner, 
flattered by this evidence of his power of awakening 
interest, and trusting to the boy’s ignorance, analysed 
these, and even mad^ general statements afe to their 
composition. Indeed, he \v^as so far stimulated by 
his pupil as to obtain a‘ work upon analytical 
j^hemistry,<’and study it during his supervision of the 
erenmg’s preparati«>n. Pie was surprised to find 
i(hemistry quite am ihtcresting subject. 

So fai- the story is absolutely commonplace. But 
now the greenish powder comes upon the scene. 
The source of that greenish powder seems, unfor- 
amately, lost. Master Whibble tells a tortuous 
itory^of finding it done up in a packet in a disused 
imekiln near the Downs. It would have been 
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an excellent thing for Plattner, and possibly for 
Mastej& Whibblcis family, if a match could have 
been applied to that powder there and then. The 
young gentleman certainly did not bring it to school 
in a packe^-, but in a common eight-ounce graduated 
medicine bottle, plugged with masticated newspaper. 
He gave it to Plattner at the end of the afternoon 
school. P'our boys had been detained after school 
prayers in order to complete some neglected tasks, 
and Plattner was supervising these in the small 
classroom in which the chemical teaching was con- 
ducted. The appliances for the practical teaching 
of chemistry in the Sussexville Proprietary School, 
as in ^mQ,st small schools m this country, are char- 
acterised by a severe simplicity.,, They are kept in 
a small cupboard standing in a recess, and having 
abouc^the same capacity as common travelling 
trunk. Plattner, being bored with his passive super- 
intendence, seems to have welcomed the intervention 
of Whibble with his green powder as an agreeable 
diversion, and, unlocking this cupboard, proceeded 
at once with his analytical experiments. Whibble 
sat, luckily for himself, at -a safe distance, regarding 
him. The four malefactors," feigning a profound^ 
absorption in their work, watched him furtively with 
the keenest interest. P"or even vdthin the limits oi 
the Three Gases, PlattnePs practical chemistry was,-* 
I understand, temerarious. 

They are practically unanimous in their account 
of Plattner’s proceedings. He poured a little of the 
green powder into a test-tube, and tried the substapee 
ivith water, hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, and ^sul- 
phuric acid in^ succession. Getting no result, he 
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emptied out a little heap — nearly half the bottleful, 
in fact — upon a slate and tried a ixiatch. ’'He held 
the medicine bottle in his left hand." The stuff 
began to smoke and melt, and th^ — exploded with 
deafening violence and a blinding flash. . 

The five boys, seeing the flash and being prepared 
for catastrophes, ducked below their desks, and were 
none of them seriously hurt. The window was Dlown 
out into the playground, and the blackboard bn its 
efeel was upset. The slate was smashed to atoms. 
Some plaster fell from the ceiling. No other damage 
was done to the school edifice or appliances," and the 
boys at first, seeing nothing of Plattner, fancied he 
was knocked down and lying out of t^eir^ sight 
below the desks. They jumped out of their places 
to go to his assistance, and were amazed to find the 
space empty. BeiniP^ stilH confused by the .siStlden 
violence of the report, they hurried to the open^loor, 
under the impression that he* must have been hurt, 
and have rushed out of the room. But Carson, the 
foremost, nearly collided ift the doorway with the 
principal, Mr. Lidgctt,*' 

Mr. Lidgett is a corpulent, excitable man with one 
eye. The boys describe him as stumbling into the 
room mc»uthing^ some of those tempered expletives 
ItTTrable schoolmasters accustom tbernselves to use 
■ — lest worse befall. “ Wretched mumchancer ! ” he 
said. Where’s Mr. Plattner ? ” The boys are 
agreed on the very words. Q* Wobbler,” “ snivelling 
puppy,” and “ mumchancer ” are, it seems, among the 
ordinary small change of Mr. Lidgett’s scholastic 
commerce.) 

Where’s Mr. Plattner? That wfls a question that 
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was to be repeated many times in the next few days. 
It refdlly seemed as though that frantic hyperbole, 
“blown to atoms,” had for once realised itself. There 
was nol! a visible particle of Plattner to be seen ; not 
a drop of'' blood nor a stitch of clothing to be found. 
Apparently he had been blown clean out of existence 
and left not a wrack behind. Not so much as would 
cover a sixpenny piece, to quote a proverbial expres- 
sion ! The evidence of his absolute disappearance, 
as a consequence of that explosion, is indubitable. 

It is not necessary to enlarge here upon tlie com- 
motion excited in the Sussexville Proprietary School, 
and in Sussexville and elsewhere, by this event. It 
is quitCpossible, indeed, tiiat some of the readers of 
theg-e pages may recg.ll Jthe hearing of some remote 
and^ dying version of tlqit excitemeilt during the last 
sum*.ffefer holidays. Lidgctt, * it would seem, did 
everything in his power to suppress and minimise 
the story. He instituted a penalty of twenty-five 
lines for any mention of Plattner’s name among the 
boys, and stated in the schoolroom that he was 
clearly aware of his assistant's whereabouts. He 
was afraid, he explains, ' that the possibility of an 
explosion happening, in spite of the elaborate pre- 
cautions taken to minimise the practical teaching* 
of chemistry, might injure the- rc.putation ot the 
school ; and so miglit any mysterious quality ih 
Plattner’s departure. Indeed, he did everything in 
his power to make the occurrence seem as ordinary 
as possible. In particular, he cross-examined 'the 
five eye-witnesses of the occurrence so scare hi ngly 
that they be^an to doubt the plain evidence of. their 
senses. But, -in spite of these efforts, the tale, in a 
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magnified and distorted state, made a nine days* 
wonder in the district, and several pkrents withdrew 
their sons on colourable pretexts. Ndt the least 
remarkable point in the matter is* the fact that a 
large number of people in the neighbourhood 
dreamed singularly vivid dreams of Plattner during 
the period of excitement before his return, and that 
these dreams had a curious uniformity. In almost 
all of them Plattner w^is seen, sometimes singly, 
sometimes in company, wandering about through a 
coruscating iridescence. In all cases his face was 
pale and distressed, and in some he gesticulated 
towards the drearier. One or two of the boys, 
evidently under the influence of nightmare, fancied 
that Plattner approached cthcm with remarkable 
swiftness, and seemed to look closely into their very 
eyes. Others fled with Plattner from the pursuit ot 
vague and extraordinary creatures of a globular 
shape. But all these fancies were forgotten in 
inquiries and speculations when, on the Wednesday 
next but one after the Monday of the explosion, 
Plattner returned. 

The circumstances of his return were as singular 
as those of his departure. So far as Mr. Lidgett’s 
somewhat) cholevic outline can be filled in from 
Platcner’s hesitating statements, it« would appear 
Riat on Wednesday evening,* towards the hour of 
sunset. Idle former gentleman, having dismissed even- 
ing preparation, was engaged in His garden, picking 
and eating strawberries, a fruit of which he is in- 
ordigately fond. It is a large old-fashioped garden, 
secured from observation, fortunately, by a high and 
ivy-covered red-brick wall. Just as*h« was stooping 
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over a particularly prolific plant, there was a flash 
in the air and a heavy thud, and before he could 
look round; some heavy body struck him violently 
from beiiind. He was pitched forward, crushing 
the straw l:A2rrics he held in his hand, and that so 
roughly, that his silk hat — Mr. Lidgett adheres to 
the older ideas of scholastic costume — was driven 
violently down upon his forehead, and almost over 
one eye. This heavy missile, which slid over him 
sideways and collapsed into a sitting posture among 
the strawberry plants, proved to be our long-lost Mr. 
Gottfried Plattner, in an extremely dishevelled con- 
tion. He was collarlcss and hatless, his linen was 
dirty,* and there was blood upon his hands. Mr. 
Lidgett was so indignant and surprised that he 
remained on alhfours, and with his hat jammed 
dowix^n his eye, while he expostulated vehemently 
with Plattner for his disrespectful and unaccountable 
conduct. 

This scarcely idyllic scene completes what I may 
call the exterior version of the Plattner story — its 
exoteric aspect. It is quite vmnecessary to enter 
here into all the details of his dismissal by Mr. 
Lidgett. Such details, with the full names and 
dates and references, will be found in the larn-cy 
report of these ^occurrences that vVas* laid before the 
Society for the Investigation of 'Abnormal ^Pheno- 
mena. The singular transposition of PlhttnePs 
right and left sides was scarcely observed for the 
first day or so, and then first in connection with his 
disposition to write from right to left across* the 
blackboard. ' He concealed rather than ostended 
this curious confiivnatory circumstance, as he con- 
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sidered it would unfiivourably affect his .prospects 
in a new situation. The displacenient of niir’ heart 
was discovered some months after, when he was 
having a tooth extracted under anaesthetics. He 
then, very unwillingly, allowed a cursory surgical 
examination to be made of himself, with a view to 
a brief account in the Journal of Anatomy. That 
exhausts the statement of the material facts ; and 
we may now go on to consider Plattner’s account 
of the matter. 

]^ut first let us clearly differentiate between the 
preceding portion of this story and what is to follow. 
All I have told thus far is established by such evi- 
dence as even a criminal lawyer would approve. 
Every one of the witnesses lis still alive; the reader, 
if he have the leisure, may hunt, the lads out to- 
morrow, or even bra'te the terrors of the redoubtable 
Lidgett, and cross-examine and trap and test to his 
heart’s content ; Gottfried Plattner, himself, and his 
twisted heart and his three photographs are pro- 
ducible. It may be taken as proved that he did 
disappear for nine days as the consequence of an 
explosion ; that he 'returned almost as violently, 
under circumstances in tKeir nature annoying to 
, Mr. Lidgett, whatever the details of those circum- 
stances may ba; arnd that he returned inverted, just 
‘as a reflection re^turns fromi a mirror. From the 
last faot, as I have already stated, it follows almost 
inevitably that Plattner, during' those nine days, 
must have been in some state of existence altogether 
outu^f space. The evidence to these statements is, 
indeed, far stronger than that upon which most 
murderers are hanged. But for his own particular 
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account^ of where he had been, with its confused 
explanations and well-nigh sclf-contreidictory details, 
we have only Mr. Gottfried Plattner’s word. I do 
not wislf to discredit that, but I must point out — 
what so rnany writers upon obscure psychic pheno- 
mena fail to do — that we are passing here from the 
prac^Jically undeniable to that kind of matter which 
any j'easonable man is entitlec^ to believe or reject 
as he thinks proper. The previous statemer^ts 
render it plauj^ble ; its discordance with common 
experience tilts it towards the incredible. I would 
prefer not to sway the beam of the reader’s judg- 
ment either way, but simply to tell the story as 
Plattfier told it me. 

r?e gave me his .narrative, 1 nlay state, at my 
hous^ at Chislehrirst, a?id so soon as he had left 
me t‘lSt evening, I went into my study and wrote 
down everything as I remembered it. S'-ibsequently 
he was good enough to read over a type-written 
copy, so that its substaintial correctness is undeni- 
able. 

He states that at the rnomcni of the explosion he 
distinctly thought he was kil\ed^. He felt lifted off 
his feet and driven forcibly backward. It is a 
curious fact for psychologists that he thouglit clc'^!;!.;' 
during his backward flight, and wondered whetlier 
he should hit the chemistry cupboard or th.' black- 
board easel. His heels struck ground, and lie 
staggered and fell heavily into a sitting position on 
something soft and firm. For a moment the con- 
cussion stunned him. He became aware at once of 
a vivid scent of singed hair, and he seemed to hear 
the voice of Lidgett asking for him. You will 
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understand that for a time his mind wa.*? f:reatly 
confused. 

At first he was distinctly under the impression 
that he was still in the classroonT. He perceived 
quite distinctly the surprise of the bo/S and the 
entry of Mr. Lidgett. He is quite positive upon 
that score. He did not hear their remarks ; but 
that he ascribed to the deafening effect of the experi- 
mj^nt. Things about him seemed curiously dark 
and faint, but his mind explained that on the 
obvious but mistaken idea that the explosion had 
engendered a huge volume of dark smoke. Through 
the dimness the figures of I.idgctt and the boys 
moved, as faint and silent as ghosts, 'r^lattner's 
face still tingled vv^it'h the slinging heat of the £»ash. 
He was, he says, “ all mudeded.” . His first definite 
thoughts seem to ha'^ve been of his personal S>i,fety. 
He thought he was perhaps blinded and deafened. 
He felt his limbs and face in a gingerly manner. 
Then his perceptions grew clearer, and he was 
astonished to miss the old familiar desks and other 
schoolroom furniture about him. Only dim, un- 
certain, grey shapes stood in the place of these. 
Then came a thing that made him shout aloud, and 
ajvoke hi? stunnbd faculties to instant ac^tivity. Two 
of the boySy gesticiPl'atingy zvalked on& after the other 
clean th^KOUgh him T Neither manifested the slightest 
consciofisness of his presence. It is difficult to 
imagine the sensation he felt. I'hey came against 
him, he says, with no more force than a wisp of mist. 

P^attner’s first thought after that was that he was 
dead? Having been brought up with thoroughly 
sound views in these matters, however, he was a 
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little surprised to find his body still about him. 
His fiecfond cor?clusion was that he was not dead, 
but that the others were: that the explosion had 
destroyed the Sussexville Proprietary School and 
every souUin it except himself. But that, too, was 
scarcely satisfactory. lie was thrown back upon 
astonished observation. 

Everything about him was extraordinarily dark : 
at ffrst it seemed to have an altogether ebony black- 
ness. Overhead was a black firmament. The only 
touch of light in the scene was a faint greenish glow 
at the £dge of the sky in one direction, which threw 
into prominence a horizon of undulating black hills. 
This, I ;fay, was his imprclsion at first. As his eye 
gre^ accustomed to jthe^ darknc*ss, he began to dis- 
tinguish a faint ^quality of differefttiating greenish 
colduy in the circumambient .r night. Against this 
background the furniture and occupants of the 
classroom, it seems, ’stood out like phosphorescent 
spectres, faint and imj^alpable. He extended his 
hand, and thrust it w*ithout an effort through the 
wall of the room by the fireptaqe. 

He describes himself as making a strenuous effort 
to attract attention. He shouted to Lidgett, and 
tried to seize the boys as they went t^ and fro. 
He only desisted from these aiteijipts when Mrs. 
Lidgett, whom he (as.. an Assistant Master) naturally 
disliked, entered the room. He says the sensation 
of being in the \vorld, and yet not a part of it, 
was an extraordinarily disagreeable one. He com- 
pared his feelings, not inaptly, to those of a cat 
watching a'‘ mouse through a window. Whenever 
he made a mbtion to communicate with the dim, 
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familiar world about him, he found an invisible, 
incomprehensible barrier preventing r.itcrcourse' 

He then turned his attention to his solid environ- 
ment. He found the medicine bottle still unbroken 
in his hand, with the remainder of the gre'?n powder 
therein. He put this in his pocket, and began to 
feel about him. Apparently, he was sitting on a 
boulder of rock covered with a velvety moss. The 
dark country about him he was unable to see, the 
hiiiit, misty picture of the schoolroom blotting it out, 
but he had a feeling (due perhaps to a cold wind) 
that he was near the crest of a hill, and 'that a 
steep valley fell away beneath his feet. The green 
glow idong the edge of the sky seemed to l^e grow- 
ing in extent and intensity. ^ He stood up, rubbing 
his eyes. - 

It would seem tha^ he made a few steps, '^ing 
steeply down hill, and then stumbled, nearly fell, 
and sat down again upon a jagged mass of rock to 
watch the dawn. He became aware that the world 
about him was absolutely silent. It was as still as 
it was dark, and though there was a cold wind blow- 
ing up the hill -face, the^rustlc of grass, the soughing 
of the boughs that shcvukl have accompanied it, were 
:ibsent. IJe could hear, therefore, if he could not 
see, that the hillside^, upon which he stood was rocky 
apd desolate. The green grew brighter every 
moment, ^and as it did so a faint, transparent blood- 
ied mingled with, but did not mitigate, the blackness 
of the sky overhead and the rocky desolations about 
him. Having regard to what follows, I am inclined 
to think that that redness may have been an optical 
effect due to contrast. Something black fluttered 
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momentarily against the livid yellow-green of the 
lower^sky, and then the thin and penetrating voice 
of a bell ro^e out of the black gulf below him. An 
oppressive expectation grew with the growing light. 

It is prcdDable that an hour or more elapsed while 
i^e sat there, the strange green light growing brighter 
every moment, and spreading slowly, in flamboyant 
fingers, upward towards the zenith. As it grew, the 
spectral vision of 07 i 7 ' world became relatively or 
absolutely fainter. Probably both, for the time 
must have been about that of our earthly sunset. 
So far as his vision of our world went, Plattner, by 
his few steps downhill, had passed through the floor 
of the cfeissroom, and was flow, it seemed, sitting in 
mid-riir in the larger sdioolroo^n downstairs. He 
saw the boarders distinctly, but mui^h more faintly 
than had seen Lidgctt. They were preparing 
their evening tasks, and he noticed with interest 
that several were cheating with their Euclid riders 
by means of a crib, a compilation whose existence 
he had hitherto never suspected. As the time 
passed, they faded steadily, as .‘Steadily as the light 
of the green dawn increased. 

Looking down into the \raltey, he saw that the 
light had crept fiir down its rocky sides, ^and that 
the profound blackness of the abyss was now broken 
by a minute green gPjw, like the light of a glow- 
worm. And almost immediately the limb oPa huge 
heavenly body of blazing green rose over the basaltic 
undulations of the distant hills, and the monstrous 
hill-masses about him came out gaunt and desolate, 
in green light and deep, ruddy black shadows. He 
became aware cf a vast number of ball-shaped objects 
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drifting as thistledown drifts over the higji ground. 
There were none of these nearer to him thafi the 
opposite side of the gorge. The bell belciw twanged 
quicker and quicker, with somcthisig like impatient 
insistence, and several lights moved hither and 
thither. The boys at work at their desks were now 
almost imperceptibly faint. 

This extinction of our world, when the green sun 
of this other universe rose, is a curious point upon 
which Plattner insists. During the Other-World 
night it is difficult to move about, on account of 
the vividness with which the things of this world 
arc visible. It becomes a riddle to explain why, if 
this is the case, we in thfs world catch no glimpse of 
the Other- Worldi Tt is due, ^perhaps, to the (K)m- 
parativcly vivid illumination of t^is world of ours, 
Plattner describes the midday of the Other-' Vorld, 
at its brightest, as not being nearly so bright as this 
world at full moon, while its night is profoundly 
black. Consequently, the anjount of light, even in an 
ordinary dark room, is sufficient to render the things 
of the Other- World, invisible, on the same' principle 
that faint phosphorescence *is only visible in the pro- 
foundest darkness. 1 nave' tried, since he told me 
his story, -to see something of the Other- World by 
sitting for a long space in a photographer’s dark 
foom at night. I* have certainly seen indistinctly 
the form of greenish slopes and rocks, but only, I 
must admit, very indistinctly indeed. The reader 
mdy possibly be more successful. Plattner tells me 
that, since his return he has dreamt and seen and 
recognised places in the Other- World*’ but this is 
probably due to his memory of^ those scenes. It 
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seems (jiiite possible that people with unusually keen 
eyesight may occasionally catch a glimpse of this 
strange Ofher-World about us. 

However, this' is a digression. As the green sun 
rose, a loftg street of black buildings became per- 
ceptible, though only darkly and indistinctly, in the 
gor^e, and, after some hesitation, Plattner began to 
clamber down the precipitous descent towards them. 
The descent was long and exceedingly tedious, being 
so not only by^the extraordinary steepness, but also 
by reason of the looseness of the boulders with which 
the whole face of the hill was strewn. The noise of 
his descent — now and then his heels struck fire from 
the iroclcs — seemed now the only sound in the uni- 
verse, for the beating 0/ the bell bad ceased. As he 
dre^ nearer, he ^perceived that the various edifices 
had singular resemblance lo tombs and mauso- 
leums and monuments, saving only that they were 
all uniformly black instead of being white, as most 
sepulchres are. And then he saw, crowding out of 
the largest building, very much as people disperse 
from church, a number of pallid, rounded, pale-green 
figures. These dispersed in several directions about 
the broad street of the place, some going through 
side alleys and reappearing upon’ the steepness of 
the hill, othci^s entering some’' of- the small black 
buildings which lined the way. 

At the sight of these things drifting up towards 
him, Plattner stopped, staring. They were not 
walking, they were indeed limbless, and they had 
the appearance of human heads, beneath which a 
tadpole-like body swung. He was too astonished 
at their strailgeness, too full, indeed, of strangeness, 
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to be seriously alarmed by therm They, drove 
towards him, in front of the chill wind that was 
blowing uphill, much as soap-bubbles drive before a 
draught. And as he looked at the "nearest of those 
approaching, he saw it was indeed a human head, 
albeit with singularly large eyes, and wearing such 
an expression of distress and anguish as he had 
never seen befoi'e upon mortal countenance. .He 
was surprised to find that it did not turn to regard 
him, but seemed to be watching and rfollowing some 
unseen moving thing. For a moment he was puzzled, 
and then it occurred to him that this creature was 
watching with its enormoijs eyes something that was 
happening in the world he had just left. Nearer it 
came, and nearer, and he was too astonished to try 
out. It made a Very faint fretting *oound as it Cime 
close to him. Then it struck his face with a ^ntle 
pat — its touch was very cold — and drove past him, 
and upward towards the crest of the hill. 

An extraordinary convicticn flashed across Platt- 
ner’s mind that this head had a strong likeness to 
Lidgett. Then he turned his attention to the other 
heads that were now swarming thickly up the hill- 
side. None made the slightest sign of recognition. 
One or t\Vo, indeed, came close to his. head and 
almost followed the example of the first, but he 
tlodged QDMvulsively out of th6 way. U[)on most 
of them he saw the same expression of unavailing 
regret he had seen upon the first, and heard the 
same faint sounds of wretchedness from them. One 
or two wept, and one rolling swiftly uphill wore an 
expression of diabolical rage. But others were cold, 
and several had a look of gratified’dnterest in their 
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eyes. One, at least, was almost in an ecstasy of 
happiness. Pl^ttner does not remember that he 
recognisec^ any more likenesses in those he saw at 
this time. 

For se^seral hours, perhaps, Plattner watched these 
strange things dispersing themselves over the hills, 
and not till long after they had ceased to issue from 
the clustering black buildings in the gorge, did he 
resume his downward climb. ' The darkness about 
him increased so much that he had a difficulty in 
stepping true. Overhead the sky was now a bright, 
pale green. He felt neither hunger nor thirst. 
Later, when he did, he found a chilly stream run- 
ning down the centre of the gorge, and the rare 
mciis upon the bouyert'5, when*h(? tried it at last in 
desperation, was^ood to eat. 

H^rgroped about among ther tombs that ran down 
the gorge, seeking vaguely for some clue to these 
inexplicable things. * After a long time he came to 
the entrance of the big mausoleum-like building from 
which the heads had ^ issued. In this he found a 
group of green lights burning upon a kind of basaltic 
altar, and a bell-rope from a belfry overhead hanging 
down into the centre ot the place. Round the wall 
ran a lettering of fire in a character ui;known to 
him. While he was still wondering at the purport 
of these things, he ,heard the receding tramp of 
heavy feet echoing far down the street. -He ran 
out into the darkness again, but he could see nothing. 
He had a mind to pull the bell-rope, and finally 
decided to follow the footsteps. But, although he 
ran far, he never overtook them ; and his shquting 
was of no avail. The gorge seemed to extend an 
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interminable distance. It was as dark as earthly 
starlight throughout its length, while the gliastly 
green day lay along the upper edge of its precipices. 
There were none of the heads, now, below.' They 
were all, it seemed, busily occupied along the upper 
slopes. Looking up, he saw them drifting hither and 
thither, some hovering stationary, some flying swiftly 
through the air. It reminded him, he said, of ‘*'big 
snowflakes ” ; only th6sc were black and pale green. 

In pursuing the firm, undeviating footsteps that 
he never overtook, in groping into hew regions of 
this endless devil’s dyke, in clambering up and down 
the pitiless heights, in wandering about the summits, 
and in watching the drifting faces, Plattn^^r states 
that he spent the beftter part of seven or eight d'^.ys. 
He did not keep count, he says. Though once or 
twice he found eyes vtatching him, he had woi\d with 
no living soul. He slept among the rocks on the 
hillside. In the gorge things earthly were invisible, 
because, from the earthly ^ standpoint, it was far 
underground. On the altitudes, so soon as the 
earthly day began, the world became visible to 
him. He found himself sometimes stumbling over 
the dark green rocks, ^ or arresting himself on a 
precipitous brink, while all about him the green 
branches of the Sussexville lanes were swaying ; 
dr, again, he seemed to be walking through the 
Sussexville streets, or watching unseen the private 
business of some household. And then it was he 
discovered, that to almost every human being in 
our world there pertained some of these drifting 
heads : that everyone in the world is watched inter- 
mittently by these helpless disembodiments. 
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What are they — these Watchers of the Living? 
Plattner never learned. But two, that presently 
found and followed him, were like his childhood’s 
memory of his father and mother. Now and then 
other faces turned their eyes upon him : eyes like 
those of dead people who had swayed him, or 
injured him, or helped him in his youth and man- 
hooa. Whenever they looked at him, Plattner was 
overcome with a strange sen.^e of responsibility. 
To his mother he ventured to speak ; but she maae 
no answer. S5ie looked sadly, steadfastly, and 
tenderly — a little reproachfully, too, it seemed — 
into his eyes. 

Hg simply tells this story* he docs not endeavour 
to explain. We are lifcft to Surmise who these 
Watchers of the laving may be, or if they are 
indeed the Dead, why they sl^ould so closely and 
passionately watch a world they have left for ever. 
It may be — indeed to my mind it seems just — 
that, when our life has closed, when evil or good is 
no longer a choice for us, we may still have to 
witness the working out of the'tnain of consequences 
we have laid. If human ^ouls continue after death, 
then surely human interests* continue after death. 
But that is merely my own guess at the >meaning 
of the things ^een. Plattner erffers no interpre- 
tation, for none was ..given himi It is well the 
reader should understand this clearly. Day after 
day, with his head’ reeling, he wandered about this 
strange - lit world outside the world, weary an'd, 
towards the end, weak and hungry. By day— by 
our earthly day, that is — the ghostly vision of, the 
old familiar scenery of Sussexville, all about him. 
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irked and worried him. He could not ^ee where 
to put his feet, and ever and again with a chilly 
touch one of these Watching Souls would come 
against his face. And after dark the multitude of 
these Watchers about him, and their int-ent distress, 
confused his mind beyond describing. A great 
longing to return to the earthly life that was so 
near and yet so remote consumed him. The un- 
earthliness of things about him produced a positively 
painful mental distress. lie was worried beyond 
describing by his own particular followers. He 
would shout at them to desist from staring at him, 
scold at them, hurry away from them. They were 
always mute and intent. Run as he mighl; over the 
uneven ground, they followed Jiis destinies. 

On the nintli day, toward^? eveipng, Plattner heard 
the invisible footsteps approaching, far away down 
the gorge. . He was then wandering over the broad 
crest of the same hill upon which he had fallen in 
his entry into this strange pther- World of his. He 
turned to hurry down intp the gorge, feeling his 
way hastily, and was arrested by the sight of the 
thing that was happening in a room in a back street 
near the school. Both of the people in the room 
he kneu- by sight. The windows were open, the 
blinds up, and the setting sun shone clearly into 
it, so that it came out quite brightly at first, a vivid 
oblong of room, lying like a magic-lantern picture 
upon the black landscape and the livid green dawn. 
In addition to the sunlight, a candle had just been 
lit in the room. 

On the bed lay a lank man, his ghastly white 
face terrible upon the tumbled pillow. His clenched 
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hands were raised above his head. A little table 
beside^the bed carried a few medicine bottles, some 
toast and water, and an empty glass. Every now 
and then the larik man’s lips fell apart, to indicate 
a word he could not articulate. But the woman 
did not notice that he wanted anything, because she 
was busy turning out papers from an old-fashioned 
bureau in the opposite corner of the room. At first 
the picture was very vivid indeed, but as the greei^i 
dawn behind it grew brighter and brighter, so it 
became fainter and more and more transparent. 

As thfc echoing footsteps paced nearer and nearer, 
those footsteps that sound so loud in that Other- 
World arsd come so silently in this, Plattner per- 
ceivod about him a greit multitude of dim faces 
gathering together put of, the darkness and watching 
the two^eople in the room. L'ever before had he 
seen so many of the Watchers of the Living. A 
multitude had eyes only for the sufferer in the 
room, another multitude, in infinite anguish, watched 
the woman as she hui^ted with greedy eyes for 
something’ she could not find. ‘ They crowded about 
Plattner, they came across'his ':^ight and buffeted his 
face, the noise of their ‘unaVhiiing regrets was all 
about him. He saw clearly only now and then. 
At other times the picture quiver^Sd dimly, through 
the veil of green reflections upon '*their movements. ^ 
In the room it must have been very stK'l, and 
Plattner says the “candle flame streamed up into 
a perfectly vertical line of smoke, but in his ears 
each footfall and its echoes beat like a clapj of 
thunder. And the faces ! Two, more particularly 
near the woman’s:, one a woman’s also, white and 
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clear-featured, a face which might have once been 
cold and hard, but which was now softened by the 
touch of a wisdom strange to earth. The other 
rpight have been the woman’s father. Roth were 
evidently absorbed in the contemplatior»i>of some act 
of hateful meanness, so it seemed, which they could 
no longer guard against and prevent. Behind were 
others, teachers, it may be, who had taught ill, friends 
whose influence had failed. And over the man, too 
— a multitude, but none that seemed to be parents 
or teachers ! Faces that might once have been 
coarse, now purged to strength by sorrow ! And 
in the forefront one face, a girlish one, neither angry 
nor remorseful, but merely patient and v/eary, and,, 
as it seemed tn 'Plattnef^, waiting for relief. His 
powers of dcsci^iption fail him at^the memory of this 
multitude of ghastiy countenances. They gathered 
on the stroke of the bell. He saw them all in the 
space of a second. It would seem that he was so 
worked on by his excitement that, quite involuntarily, 
his restless fingers took the bottle of green powder 
out of his pocket and held it before hiiti. But he 
does not remember that. ‘ 

Abruptly the fo’ol'keps ceased. He waited for 
the nex^, and there was silence, and then suddenly, 
cutting through the unexpected stillness like a keen, 
thin blade, came- the first stroke of the bell. At 
that the multitudinous faces swayed to and fro, and 
a louder crying began all about him. The woman 
did not hear; she was burning something now in 
thq candle flame. At the second stroke everything 
grew dim, and a breath of wind, icy cold, blew 
through the host of watchers, v They swirled about 
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h^m Hke ^ eddy of dead leaves in the spring, and at the 
ifhird stroke something was extended through them to 
^the bed. You have heard of a beam of light. This 
was like^a beam 'of darkness, and looking again at it, 
Plattner saw that it was a shadowy arm and hand. 

The green sun was now topping the black desola- 
tions of the horizon, and the vision of the room was 
very faint. Plattner could see that the white of the 
bed struggled, and was convulsed; and that the wom;^n 
looked round over her shoulder at it, startled. 

The cloud of watchers lifted high like a puff of 
green dust before the wind, and swept swiftly down- 
ward towards the temple, in ,thc gorge. Then 
vSuddenly^Plattner understood the meaning of the 
shaciowy black arm tlmt .^retched across his shoulder 
and dutched its proy. H45 did not dare turn his head to 
see the Shadow behind the arm. ''With a violent effort, 
and covering his eyes, he set himself to run . made, per- 
haps, twenty strides, then slipped on a boulder, and 
fell. He fell forward op. his hands ; and the bottle 
smashed and exploded as he touched the ground. 

In another moment he found himself, stunned and 
bleeding, sitting face to face with Lidgett in the old 
walled garden behind the school. 

There the story of Plattner’s'*experiences ends.^ 
I have resisted, I believe succesJsfully, the ^natural 
disposition of a writer of fiction to dress up incidents 
of this sort. I have told the thing as far as possibly 
in the order in which Plattner told it to me. I haye 
carefully avpided any attempt at style, effect, or 
construction. It would have been easy, for instance, 
to have worked ‘the^scene of the death-bed into a kind 
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of plot in which Plattner might have been^ involvec 
But, quite apart from the objectionSbleness of* falsi- 
fying a most extraordinary true story, any such trite 
devices would spoil, to my mind, the pecuhar effect 
of this dark world, witli its livid green (illumination 
and its drifting Watchers of the Living, which, unseen 
and unapproachable to us, is yet lying all about us. 

It remains to add, that a death did actually occur 
iij Vincent Terrace, just beyond the school garden, 
and, so far as can be proved, at the moment of 
Plattner’s return. Deceased was a rate-collector 
and insurance agent. His widow, who was much 
younger than himself, married last month a Mr. 
Whymper, a veterinary surgeon of Allbeeding/-^ As 
the portion of this story g1[vec. here has in various 
forms circulatea orally in {Jussexville, she has con- 
sented to my use ox her name, on conditioi*i Siat I 
make it di 5 tinctly known that she emphatically con- 
tradicts every detail of Plattner’s account of her 
husband’s last moments. ^ She burnt no will, she 
says, although Plattner never accused her of doing 
so : her husband made but one will, and” that just 
after their marriage. ' Cehainly, from a man who 
had never seen it, Plaftner’s account of the furniture 
of the room wsfe curiously accurate. 

One other thing, even at the risk of an irksome 
repetition, I must^insist upon^ lest I seem to favour 
the creHulous superstitious view. Plattner’s absence 
from the world for nine days fs, I think, proved. 
I?ut that does not prove his story. It is quite con- 
cei\iable that even outside space hallucjnations may 
be possible. That, at least, the reader must bear 
distinctly in mind. 
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O NE saw I^Ionson’s Flying Machine from the 
windows of the trains passing cither along 
the South - Western main line or along the 
line between Wimbledon a^d Worcester Park, — to 
•be rrrore Cxact, one saw the huge^ scaffoldings which 
limited the flight of the Apparatus. They rose over 
the tjpe-tops, a massive alley of interlacing iron and 
timber, tind an enormous web of ropes and tackle, 
extending the best part of two miles. * From the 
Leatherhead branch this ’alley was foreshortened 
and in part hidden by, a- hill with villas ; but from 
the main line one had ife in projle, a complex tangle 
of girders and curving bars, very impressive to the 
excursionists from Portsmouth and Southampton 
and the West, Monson had taken up the work 
where Maxirp had left it, had gone 6n at first with 
an utter conteifipt for the journalistic wit and 
ignorance that had irritated and Tiampercd his pre- 
decessor, and had spent (it was said) rather more 
than half his immense fortune upon his experiments. 
The results, to an impatient generation, seemed in- 
considerable.4 When some five years had passed 
after the growth of the colossal iron groves at 
Worcester Parkf, anti Monson still failed to put in 
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a fluttering appearance over Trafalgar Square, even 
the Isle of Wight trippers felt their ^liberty to ^femile. 
And such intelligent people as did nc3t consider 
Monson a fool stricken with the mafiiia for invention, 
denounced him as being (for no particular reason) 
a self-advertising quack. 

Yet now and again a morning train load of season- 
ticket holders would see a white monster rush head- 
Iqng through the airy tracery of guides and bars, 
and hear the further stays, nettings, and buffers 
snap, creak, and groan with the impact of the blow. 
Then there would be an efflorescence of black-set 
white-rimmed faces along the sides of the train, and 
the morning papers would be neglected f(55r a vigor- 
ous discussion of the possioility of flying (in w4iich 
nothing new wks ever said by ^any chance), ^until 
the train reached Waterloo, and its cargo of'^^eason- 
ticket holders dispersed thernselves over London. 
Or the fathers and mothers in some multitudinous 
train of weary excursionists returning exhausted 
from a day of rest by the sea, would find the dark 
fabric, standing out against the evening sky, useful 
in diverting some bilious child from its introspection, 
and be suddenly startled by the swift transit of a 
huge blCck flapping shape that stra^ined upward 
against the guid&. It was a grtjat and forcible 
thing beyond dispute, and excellent for conversa- 
tion ; yfet, all the same, it was but flying in leading- 
strings, and most of those who witnessed it scarcely 
counted its flight as flying. More of a switchback 
it seemed to the run of the folk. ^ 

Monson, I say, did not trouble himself very keenly 
about the opinions of the press* at "^first. But pos- 
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sibt hj, gven, had formed but a poor idea of the 
tim» il would taRe before the tactics of flying were 
ma»ered, the swift assured adjustment of the big 
so»ing Shape to'' every gust and chance movement 
ofi^the air;«nor had he clearly reckoned the money 
MIS prolonged struggle against gravitation would 
Most him. And he was not so pachydermatous as 
^e seemed. Secretly he had his periodical bundles 
of cuttings sent him by Romeike^ he had his periodical 
reminders from his banker; and if he did not mind 
the initial ridicufe and scepticism, he felt the growing 
neglect as the months went by and the money 
dribbled away. Time was ^hen Monson had sent 
the enterprising journalist, k^en after readable 
matter, empty from his gates. liut when the enter- 
prising journalist ^easq^ from tro'libling, Monson 
was ari^'thing but satisfied in^his heart of hearts. 
Still day by day the work went on, and^ the multi- 
tudinous subtle difficulties of the steering diminished 
in number. Day by day, too, the money trickled 
away, until his balance; was no longer a matter of 
hundreds of thousands, but ofrtens. And at last 
came an anniversary. 

Monson, sitting in the iittle^fawing-shed, suddenly 
noticed the ^ate on Woodhouse’s calendar.! 

It was five years ago to-day fhat we began,” he 
said to Woodhouse suddenly. 

“ Is it ? ” said Woodhouse. 

“ It s the alterations play the devil with us,” said 
Monson, biting a paper-fastener. 

The drawings for the new vans to the hinder 
screw lay on the table before him as he spoke. ^ He 
pitched the nnfutilated brass paper-fastener into the 
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waste-paper basket and drummed with nis ^nngem 
These alterations ! Will the mafliematicianS e-ie. 
be clever enough to save us all this patching apr 
experimenting? Five years — leading by* rule 
thumb, when one might think that it was possibh 
to calculate the whole thing out beforehand. Th6, 
cost of it ! I might have hired three senior wranglers 
for life. But they’d only have developed some 
beautifully useless theorems in pneumatics. \)V'hat 
a time it has been, Woodhouse I ” 

“ These mouldings will take three weeks,” said 
Woodhouse. “At special prices.” 

“ Three weeks ! ” said^Monson, and sat drumming. 

“ Three weeks certain,” said WoodlfOusej^ an 
excellent engineer," but n^ good as ’a comfewter. 
He drew the sheets towards^ him .“^nd began shading 
a bar. ' 

Monson ^stopped drumming, and began to bite 
his finger-nails, staring the while at Woodhouse’s 
head. 

Y»« 

“ How long have they been calling this Monson’s 
Folly ? ” he said suddenly. 

“ O/i ! Year or so,” said Woodhouse carelessly, 
without looking up. 

Monsoon sucked the air in between hjs teeth, and 
went to the window. The stou4; iron columns 
tarrying the elevated rails upon which the start of 
the machine was made rose up close by, and the 
machine was hidden by the uppeV edge of the win- 
dow. Through the grove of iron pillars, red painted 
and ornate with rows of bolts, one had ^ glimpse of 
the pretty scenery towards Esher. A train went glid- 
ing noiselessly across the middle v distance, its rattle 
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sibtevn|a^Dy uic liammering of the workmen over- 
Monson^ould imagine the grinning faces at 
ma«windoVs of the carriages. He swore savagely 
so»er Mis breath, and dabbed viciously at a blowfly 
ofmt sudde»ly became noisy on the window-pane. 
iM ** Whafs up ? ” said Woodhouse, staring in surprise 
fit his employer. 

^ “Vm about sick of this.” 

Woodhouse scratched his cheek. “ Oh ! ” he saj^, 
after an assimilating pause. He pushed the drawing 
away from him. 

“ Here these fools . . . Tm trying to conquer a new 
element — trying to do a thyg that will revolutionise 
•►life.'* Arftl instead of taking afijintelligcnt interest, 
they grin and make •their stupid jokes, and call me 
and my appliancej»namfs.” 

** Asfes ! ” said Woodhouse,'^' letting his eye fall 
again on the drawing. 

The epithet, curiously* enough, made Monson 
wince. “ I’m about sieje^of it, Woodhouse, anyhow,” 
he said, after a pause. 

Woodhouse shrugged his shoiflders. 

“ There’s nothing for ft biSt patience, I suppose,” 
said Monson, sticking his hands in his pockets. 
“I’ve starteji. I’ve made my bed,'hnd I’-se got to 
lie on it. I cauFt go back. I’ll hee it through, and 
spend every penny I • have and •tvery penny I can 
borrow. But I tell you, Woodhouse, I’m ii^fernally 
sick of it, all the same. If I’d paid a tenth part of 
the money towards some political greaser’s expenses 
— I’d have been a baronet before this.” 

Monson paused. Woodhouse stared in fro«it of 
him with a bfenk* expression he always employed 
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to indicate sympathy, and tapped his pf n^^ 
on the table. Monson stared at hirfl for a mint' , 

“ Oh, damn ! ” said Monson suddenly, anti abru^ 
rushed out of the room. • * ^ 

Woodhousc continued his sympathetica rigour ; 
perhaps half a minute. Then he sighed and resum 
the shading of the drawings. Something had e^ 
dently upset Monson. Nice chap, and generoi 
biy: difficult to get on with. It was the way wi 
every amateur who had anything to do with enginee 
ing — wanted everything finished at once. Bi 
Monson had usually the patience of the exper 
Odd he was so irrital^lc. Nice and round the 
aluminium rod did 'icok now! Woodhouse th»ct 
back his head, aud put it, first this side and thei 
that, to appreciafe his bit of ^hadiog better. 

“ Mr. Woodhousc,’^ said Hooper, the forethah o 
the labourers, putting his head in. at the door. 

“Hullo!” said Woodhouse, without turning 
round. 

“Nothing happened, sir ?”v said Hooper. 

“ Happened ? ” sa4d Woodhouse. 

“ The governor just* bee’n up the rails swearing 
like a tornader.” * ^ 

“ Oh f't said Woodhouse. 

“It ain’t like hiiti, sir.” 

“ No?,” 

“ Ancf I was turn King pernaps — 

“ Don’t think,” said Woodhouse, still admiring 
e drawings. 

Hooper knew Woodhousc, and he sh 4 it the door 
iddcmly with a vicious slam. Woodhouse stared 
onily before him for some fui«thet* minutes, and 
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then ija^e an ineffectual effort to pick his teeth 
with liis pencil.* Abruptly he desisted, pitched that 
old, tried, And stumpy servitor across tlie room, got 
up, stretthed hinfself, and followed Hooper. 

He looked ruffled — it was visible to every work- 
man he met. When a millionaire who has been 
spending thousands on experiments that employ 
quite a little army of people suddenly indicates that 
he is .sick of the undertaking, fiiere is almost invajji- 
ably a certain amount of mental friction in the 
ranks of the little army he employs. And even 
before fic indicates his intentions there arc specula- 
tions and murmurs, a watchyig of faces and a study 
<«e^trawsf Hundreds of^pcoi)^^'kaTcw before the day 
wa^^out that Monson*was ruffled, V/oodhousc ruffled, 
Hooger ruffled. A workman’s whfe, for instance 
(whom Ikonson had never seen), decided to keep her 
money in the savjngs - bank instead of buying a 
velveteen dress. So far-reaching arc even the casual 
curses of a millionaire. 

•• ♦ 

Mon.son found a certain satisfaction in g(^ing on 
the works and behaving disagt'eeably to as many 
people as possible. Aftfer a time even that palled 
upon him, and he rode off'*thc grounds, to every 
one’s relief there, and through the hincs su)uth-cast- 
ward, to the infriiite tribulation of his house steward 
at Cheam. 

And the immediate cause of it all, the little grain 
of annoyance that*' had suddenly precipitated all this 
discontent with his life - work was — these trivial 
things that direct all our great decisions 1 — half a 
dozen ill-considered remarks made by a pretty girl, 
prettily dressec?, wif!h a beautiful voice and .something 
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more than prettiness in her soft grey eyes. ^ ij^nd of 
these half - dozen remarks, two wofds especia}?Iy — 
Monson’s Folly.” She had felt she wa^ behaving 
charmingly to Monson ; she reflect<*d the nbxt day 
how exceptionally effective she had been, and no 
one would have been more amazed than she, had 
she learned the effect she had left on Monson’s mind. 

I hope, considering everything, that she never knew. 

How are you getting on with your flying- 
machine ? ” she asked. (“ 1 wonder if I shall ever 
meet any one with the sense not to ask that,” 
thought Monson.) “ It will be very dangerous at 
first, will it not?” (“Thinks Fm afraid.”) “Jorgon 
is going to play pru^cntl)^; have you hfcard him - 
before?” (^‘ My mania being •attended to, we turn 
to rational conversation.”) * Gu^h about Joj'^on ; 
gradual decline of conversation, ending with—* You 
must let i:^e know wheil yoiii^rilying - machine is 
finished, Mr. Monson, and then I will consider the 
advisability of taking a ticket;” (“ One would think 
I was still playing inventions in the nursery.”) But 
the bitterest thing* she said was not meant for 
Monson’s ears. To T’hlox,^ the novelist, she was 
^always conscientiously f)rilliant. “ I have been talk- 
ing to IVfc*. Morfson, and he can think, of nothing, 
positively nothing,*but that flying -•machine of his. 
Do yoi^ know, all 'his workmen call that place of 
his * Mohson’s Folly ’ ? He is quite impossible. It 
is really very, very sad. I afways regard him 
myself in the light of sunken treasure — the Lost 
Millionaire, you know.” « 

She was pretty and well educated, — indeed, she 
had written an epigrammatic itovetette; but the 
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bitterness was that she was typical. She summarised 
what tne world rtiought of the man who was working 
sanely, steadily, and surely towards a more tre- 
mendouis revolution in the appliances of civilisation, 
a more fai'-reaching alteration in the ways of 
humanity than has ever been effected since history 
began. They did not even take him seriously. In 
a little while he would be proverbial. I must fly 
now,” he said on his way hoTne, smarting with a 
sense of absolute social failure. “ I must fly soon. 
If it doesn’t come off soon, by God ! I shall run 
amuck. 

He said that before he^had gone through his 
paes-booli and his litter^of p^ers. Inadequate as 
the cause seems, it ^as th^ gi^J’s voice and the 
expression of her^yes that precipitated his dis- 
content. But certainly the discovery that he had 
no longer even one^ hundrell thousand pounds’ worth 
of realisable property beh.nd him was the poison 
that made the wound ^deadly. 

It was the next day.after this that he exploded 
upon Woodhouse and his workmen, and thereafter 
his bearing was consistently ‘grim for three weeks, 
and anxiety dwelt in Cheaifi ‘and Ewell, Malden, 
Morden, and Worcester Park, places ihat ha^ thriven 
mightily on his experiments. * 

Four weeks after fhat first swearing of ^ his, he 
stood with Woodhouse by the reconstructed fnachine 
as it lay across tlfe elevated railway, by means of 
which it gained its initial impetus. The new pro- 
peller glittered a brighter white than the rest of the 
machine, and a gilder, obedient to a whigi of 
Monson’s, was picking out the aluminium bars with 
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gold. And looking down the long aveni^e ^etween 
the ropes (gilded now with the sui^et), one sa^v red 
signals, and two miles away an ant-hill df workmen 
busy, altering the last falls of the •run into a rising 
slope. c 

“ ril cornel' said Woodhouse. “ Fll come right 
enough. But I tell you it’s infernally foolhardy. 
If only you would give another year” — 

^ “ I tell you I wot/t. I tell you the thing works. 
I’ve given years enough ” — 

“ It’s not that,” said Woodhouse. “ We’re all 
right with the machine. But it’s the steering ” — 
/^Haven’t I been r^jshing, night and morning, 
backwards and forwi^s, th|ough this squirrel’s cage? 
If the thing ste«rs trce here,* it will steer trut* all 
across Englancf. It’s just ,fun!*^ I tell you, Wood- 
house. We could hava gone a year agd And 
besides ” — - I 

“ Well ? ” said Woodhouse. 

“ The money 1 ” snapped J\Jonson over his shoulder. 
“ Hang it ! I never thought of the money,” said 
Woodhouse, and jhen, speaking now in a very 
different tone to thaf with which he had said the 
words before, he repejtted, ‘‘ I’ll come. Trust me.” 

Monsa»n turifcd suddenly, and saw all that Wood- 
'louse had not the dexterity to say, shining on his 
)Unset-Jit face. He looked for a moment, then im-^ 
Dulsivefy extended his hand. “ Thanks,” he said. 

** All right,” said Woodhouse, 'gripping the hand, 
nd with a queer softening of his features. “ Trust 
ae. , 

Then both men turned to the big apparatus that 
ly with its flat wings extended u’pon the rrimV.- 
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and ^ared at it meditatively. Mon son, guided 
perhaps by a photographic study of the flight of 
birds, and* by Lilienthars methods, had gradually 
drifted from Maxim’s shapes towards the bird form 
again. Thp thing, however, was driven by a huge 
screw behind in the place of the tail ; and so hover- 
ing, which needs an almost vertical adjustment of a 
flat ‘tail, was rendered impossible. The body of the 
macTaine was small, almost cylindrical, and pointed. 
Forward and aft on the pointed ends were two small 
petroleum engines for the screw, and the navigators 
sat deSp in a canoe-like recess, the foremost one 
steering, and being projected by a low screen, with 
plateiglass windows,^rom blinding rush of air. 
On* either side a motistrous^at framework with a 
curved front bordeju. coyld be adjusted so as either 
to' li^ IfBrizon tally, or to be tilted upward or down. 
These wings worked rigid iV together, or, by releas- 
ing a pin, one could be tihed through a small angle 
independently of its fellow. The front edge of 
either wing could also be shifted back so as to 
diminish * the wing - area about one - sixth. The 
machine was not only not designed to hover, but 
it was also incapable of flu tfering. Monson’s idea 
was to get into the air with the initial ru^h of the 
apparatus, and then to skim, much as a playing-card 
may be skimmed, keening up th« rush by rneans ot* 
the screw at the stern. Rooks and gulls fly enor- 
mous distances in that way with scarcely a perceptible 
movement of the wings.. The bird really drives 
along on an aerial switchback. It glides slanting 
downward for a space, until it has gained con.^yder- 
able momentum, and then altering the inclination 
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of its wings, glides up again almost to its ^mginal 
altitude. Even a Londoner who 4ias watched the 
birds in the aviary in Regent’s Park knows that. 

But the bird is practising this art from the moment 
it leaves its nest. It has not only the perfect ap- 
paratus, but the perfect instinct to use it. A man 
off his feet has the poorest skill in balancing. Even 
the simple trick of the bicycle costs him some hours 
of labour. The iiijfcantaneous adjustments of the 
wings, the quick response to a passing breeze, the swdft 
recovery of equilibrium, the giddy, eddying move- 
ments that require such absolute precision — ^'all that 
he must learn, learn wii^i inhnite labour and infinite 
danger, if ever he isVo coiy^uer flying. Xhe flyiag: 
machine that wiH'starKoff some fine day, driven? by 
neat ‘Mittlc levens,” with a, riic'^ open deck like a 
liner, and all loadccFup *with bombshells aiicf'guns, 
is the easy dreaming ofl a literary man. In lives 
and in treasure the coJt of *the conquest of the 
empire of the air may even exceed all that has been 
spent in man’s great conquegt of the sea. Certainly 
it will be costlier tl^h the greatest war that has ever 
devastated the world. 

No one knew thfisfc things better than these two 
practical* men. • And they knew they were in the 
front rank of the«coming army. Yet there is hope 
even in a forlorn hope. Meq are killed outright in 
the reserves sometimes, while others who have been 
left for dead in the thickest comer crawl out and 
survive. 

“If we miss these meadows ” — said^ Woodhouse 
presently in his slow way. 

“ My dear chap,” said Monson, \\^iosc spirits had 
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been rijing fitfully during the last few days, “ we 
mustn’t miss these meadows. There’s a quarter of 
a square mile for us to hit, fences removed, ditches 
levelled. We sftall come down all right — rest 
assured. Aifd if we don’t ” — 

“ Ah 1 ” said Woodhouse. “If we don’t I ” 

Before the day of the start, the newspaper people 
got w^nd of the alterations at tlj^e northward end of 
the framework, and Monson was cheered by a decided^ 
change in the comments Romeike forwarded him. 
“ He will be off some day,” said the papers. “ He 
will be off some day,” said the South - Western 
season - ticket holders onli to^ another ; the seaside 
excursionists, the Saturdaj^-to- Monday trippers from 
Sussex and Hampshire and l5orset*and Devon, the 
eminei^ l^^erary peopit! fT(*m Hazjemere, all remarked 
eagerly one to another, “ Ht will be off some day,” 
as the familiar scaffolding , came in sigl|t. And 
actually, one bright morning, in full view of the 
ten-past-ten train from Bf^singstoke, Monson’s flying- 
machine started on its journey. .. 

They saw the carrier running* swiftly along its 
rail, and the white and *gold screw spinning in the 
air. They heard the rapid rumble of wheels, and a 
thud as the carrier reached the buffers at fhe end 
of its run. Theft a whirr as the Flying-Machine 
was shot forward into the networks. All that the 
majority of them had seen and heard before. The 
thing went with a drooping flight through the frame- 
work and rose again, and then every beholder 
shouted, or screamed, or yelled, or shrieked after his 
kind. For instead of the customary concussion 3nd 
stoppage, the Flying Machine flew out of its five 
4 
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years’ cage like a bolt from a crossbow,rarf?} drove 
slantingly upward into the air, curved round a little, 
so as to cross the line, and soared in the^ direction 
of Wimbledon Common. 

It seemed to hang momentarily in' the air and 
grow smaller, then it ducked and vanished over the 
clustering blue tree-tops to the cast of Coombe Hill, 
and no one stoppc^l staring and gasping until long 
after it had disappeared. 

That was what the people ii; the train from 
Basingstoke saw. If you had drawn a line down 
the middle of that train, from engine to guard’s van, 
you would not have fou^d a living soul on the 
opposite side to •the'^yin^'-machine. It""was a mad 
rush from windbw t(y window as the thing crossed 
the line. And th% engin^-tifiv^er and striker never 
took their eyes off the low hills about Wimbledon, 
and nevei noticed that they had run clean through 
Coombe and Malden and Raynes Park, until, with 
returning animation, thejj found themselves pelt- 
ing, at the most-indecerit pace, into Wimbledon 
station. 

From the moment wnen Monson had started the 
carrier with a “ Noiv ! ” neither he nor Woodhouse 
said a word. Both men sat with clenched teeth. 
Monson had crossed the line witlT a curve that was 
too sharp, and Woodhouse had opened and shut his 
white lips ; but neither spoke. Woodhouse simply 
gripped his seat, and breathed sharply through his 
teeth, watching the blue country to the west rushing 
past, and down, and away from him. Monson 
knelt at his post forward, and his hands trembled 
on the spoked wheel that moved the wings. He 
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could sfce nothing before him but a mass of white 
clouds in the sky. 

The machine went slanting upward, travelling 
with an enormous speed still, but losing momentum 
every mometit. The land ran away underneath 
with diminishing speed. 

** Now ! ” said Woodhouse at last, and with a 
violeat effort Monson wrenched, over the wheel and 
altered the angle of the wings. The machine seemed 
to hang for half ^ minute motionless in mid-air, and 
then he saw the hazy blue house-covered hills of 
Kilburn and Hampstead jump up before his eyes 
and rise steadily, until tl|c liftle sunlit dome of the 
Albert Hall appeared thiough his windows. For a 
moment he scarcely undcrsto(/d the* meaning of this 
upward ry.sh of the fTofiton^ bu| as the nearer and 
nearer houses came into view, he realised what he 
had done. He had turned the wings ov®r too far, 
and they were swooping steeply downward towards 
the Thames. 

The thought, the question, the -realisation were all 
the business of a second ^of fjme. “ Too much I 
gasped Woodhouse. Monson .brought the wheel 
half-way back with a jerk, and forthwith the Kilburn 
and Hampstead ridge dropped agjiin to tife lower 
edge of his windows. They had been a thousand 
feet above Coombe and Malden station ; fifty seconds 
after they whizzed,^ at a frightful pace, not eighty 
feet above the East Putney station, on the Metro- 
politan District line, to the screaming astonishment 
of a platfornlful of people. Monson flung up the 
vans against th^ air^ and over Fulham they rushec 
up their atmospheric switchback again, steeply — toe 
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steeply. The ’buses went floundering ^aci*()ss the 
Fulham Road, the people yelled.*^ 

Then down again, too steeply still, and‘'the distant 
trees and houses about Primrose P^^ll leapt up across 
Monson’s window, and then suddenly ha saw straight 
before him the greenery of Kensington Gardens and 
the towers of the Imperial Institute. They were 
driving straight do\^n upon South Kensington. The 
pinnacles of the Natural History Museum rushed up 
into view. There came one fatal second of swift 
thought, a moment of hesitation. Should he try 
and clear the towers, or swerve eastward ? 

He made a hesitatii^g altcmpt to release the right 
wing, left the cateh half r^eased, and gaVe a frantic 
clutch at the whtcl. 

The nose of the ijpachino».^*eined to leaf^up. before 
him. The wheel pressJd his hand with irresistible 
force, and* jerked itself out of hisr control. 

Woodhouse, sitting crouched together, gave a 
hoarse cry, and sprang up^ towards Monson. “ Too 
far!” he cried, aad then* he was clingijig to the 
gunwale for dear fife, and Monson had been jerked 
clean overhead, and was falling backwards upon 
him. 

So sfl^iftly had the thing happened that barely a 
quarter of the people going to and •fro in Hyde Park, 
and Brompton Road, and the Exhibition Road saw 
anything of the aerial catastrophe. A distant winged 
shape had appeared above the clustering houses to the 
south, had fallen and risen, growing larger as it did 
so ; had swooped swiftly down towards the Imperial 
Institute, a broad spread of flying wings, had swept 
round in a quarter circle, dasheS eastward, and then 
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suddenly s^prang ^vertically into the air. A black 
object shot^out of it, and came spinning downward. 
A man 1 , Two men clutching each other ! They 
came whirling dcfwn, separated as they struck the 
roof of the Sfudents’ Club, and bounded off into the 
green bushes on its southward side. 

Fqf perhaps half a minute, the pointed stem of 
the big machine still pierced vertically upward, the 
screw spinning desperately. For one brief instantly 
that yet seemed #in age to all who watched, it had 
hung mgtionless in mid-air. Then a spout of yellow 
flame licked up its length from the stern engine, and 
swift, swifter, swifter, anj^i fla^ring like a rocket, it 
rushed down upon the^soiid mass ci masonry which 
was ^formerly the Royal Collbgc of ^Science. The 
big sc^ev' of white arnTT* golfi touched the parapet, 
and crumpled up like wet linen. Then the blazing 
spindle-shaped body smashed and splintered, smash- 
ing and splintering in its fall, upon the north-west- 
ward angle of the building. 

But the crash, the flame of blazing paraffin that 
shot heavenward from the shattered engines of the 
machine, the crushed horrors thq,t were found in the 
garden beyond the Students' Club, the masses of 
yellow parapet and red brick that felljieadlon^into the 
roadway, the running to and fro of people like ants 
in a broken ant-hill, the galloping of fire-engiijes, the 
gathering of crowds^ — all these things do not belong 
to this story, which was written only to tell how the 
first of all successful flying- machines was launched 
and flew. Tnough he failed, and failed disastrously, 
the record of Mpnson's work remains — a sufficient 
monument — to gijide the next of that band of 
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gallant experimentalists who will sooner or later 
master this great problem of flying. Apd between 
Worcester Park and Malden thei'e still stands that 
portentous avenue of iron -work, ‘"rusting now, and 
dangerous here and there, to witness* to the first 
desperate struggle for man’s right of way through 
the air. 



TflE STORY OF THE LATE MR. 
ELVESHAM 


I * 

SET this story down, not expecting it will be 
believed, but, if po^.siblf, to prepare a way of 
escape for the next victim. Jie, perhaps, may 
profit by my misfortune. My ow» case, I know, is 
hopel(^s. and I am ifcftn in/sopie nfeasure prepared 
to meet my fate. 

My name is F-dward George Eden. J was born 
at Trentham, in Staffordshire, my father being 
employed in the gardegis there. I lost my mother 
when I was three years old, and my father when I 
was five, my uncle, George Edcn,^then adopting me 
as his own son. He was*a single man, self-educated, 
and well-known in Birmingham as an enterprising 
journalist ; he educated me generously, fired my 
ambition to succeed in the world,*and at his death 
which happened four years ago, “left me hig entire 
fortune, a matter of about five hundred pourTds after 
all outgoing charges were paid. I was then eighteen. 
He advised me in his will to expend the money in 
completing my education. I had already chosen 
the profession of medicine, and through his •pos- 
thumous generosity, and my good fortune in £i 
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scholarship competition, I became a medic;;^! student 
at University College, London. A*t the time of the 
beginning of my story I lodged at IIA University 
Street, in a little upper room, very shabbily fur- 
nished, and draughty, overlooking the back of 
Shoolbred’s premises. I used this little room both 
to live in and sleep in, because I was anxioi^s to 
eke out my means to the very last shillingsworth. 

I was taking a pair of shoes to be mended at a 
shop in the Tottenham Court Ro^d when I first 
encountered the little old man with the yellow face, 
with whom my life has now become so inextricably 
entangled. He was st&ndiilg on the kerb, and star- 
ing at the numbev on the door in a doubtful way, as 
I opened it. Hie eyes — they were dull grey 
and reddish unller yie Vim^-^ell to my ^acr, and 
his countenance immedi^ely assumed an expression 
of corrugated amiability. 

“You come,” he said, “apt fo the moment. .1 
had forgotten the number q£ your house. How do 
you do, Mr. Eden ? ” 

I was a little astonished at his familiar address, 
for I had never set c^QS on the man before. I was 
a little annoyed, too,*at his catching me with my 
boots under my arm. He noticed my lack of 
cordiality. 

“ Wqpder who fhe deuce I am, eh ? A friend, 
let me Jssure you. I have seen you before, though 
you haven't seen me. Is there *any where where I 
can talk to you ? ” 

I hesitated. The shabbiness of my ro*om upstairs 
was <iot a matter for every stranger. “ Perhaps,” 
said I, “ we might walk down the street. Pm 
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unfortunately prevented ** — My gesture explained 
the s&tence before I had spoken it. 

“The^very thing,” he said, and faced this way 
and then that. ^ The street ? Which way shall we 
go ? ” I slipped my boots down in the passage. 
“ Look here ! ” he said abruptly ; “ this business of 
mine is a rigmarole. Come and lunch with me, 
Mr. .Eden. I’m an old man, a very old man, and 
not good at explanations, and what with my pipirvg 
voice and the cl jtter of the traffic ” — 

He laid a persuasive skinny hand that trembled 
a little upon my arm. 

I was not so old thatian did man might not treat 
me to a flinch. Yet at the same time I was not 
altc%ether pleased by this ^^abrupt invitation. “ I 
had r%th^” — I bega:^>», I^iit/ had* rather,” he said, 
catching me up, and a certain civility is surely due 
to my gtey hiiirs.”^ And so I consentec^, and went 
vs^th him. 

JJe tool^ me to Blavi^ski’s ; I had to walk slowly 
to accommodate myself to his p^ces ; and over such 
a lunch as I had never tasted before, he fended off 
my leading questions, and I took a better note of 
his appearance. His clean-Siaven face was lean 
and wrinkled, his shrivelled lips fell over«a set of 
false teeth, and his white hair was thin and rather^ 
long ; he seemed small to me, — though, indeQd, most 
people seemed small to me, — and his shouldSrs were 
rounded and bent.* And watching him, I could not 
help but observe that he too was taking note of 
me, running his eyes, with a curious touch of greed 
in them, over me, from my broad shoulders te my 
.sun-tanned hands,* and up to my freckled face 
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again, “ And now," said he, as we lit ^our cigar- 
ettes, “ I must tell you of the business in handi 
“ I must tell you, then, that I am an old man, a 
very old man.” He paused momentarily. And 
it happens that I have money that I rryjst presently 
be leaving, and never a child have I to leave it to.” 
I thought of the confidence trick, and resolved I 
would be on the alert for the vestiges of my five 
l|undred pounds. Ae proceeded to enlarge on his 
loneliness, and the trouble he had^ to find a proper 
disposition of his money. " I have weighed this 
plan and that plan, charities, institutions, and scholar- 
ships, and libraries, arKi I ^have come to this con- 
clusion at last,”-;^he fixed his eyes on ftiy face, — 
“ that I will find €ome voung Vellow, ambitious, pftjre- 
minded, and pdor, hj^alfihy i*ip-t)ody and l^ealfhy in 
mind, and, in short, make him my heir, give him all 
that I have.” He repeated, " Giye him all that I 
have. So that he will suddenly be lifted out of ?11 
the trouble and struggle i^ which his sympaf^hies 
have been educated, to freedom and influence.” 

I tried to seem aisinterested. With a transparent 
hypocrisy, I said, “ Aiicl ydu want my help, my pro- 
fessional services, ma>^e, to find that person.” 

He smiled, ahd looked at me over his cigarette, 
and I laughed at^his quiet exposure of my modest 
pretenqe. 

“ WBat a career such a man might have 1 ” he 
said. ** It fills me with envy tef think how I have 
accumulated that another man may spend — 

But there are conditions, of course,* burdens to 
be imposed. He must, for instance,^ take my name. 
You cannot expect everything without some return. 
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And t myst go into all the circumstances of his life 
beforS I ^can accept him. He mus^ be sound. I 
must kt^w his heredity, how his parents and grand- 
parents died, have the strictest inquiries made into 
his private naorals ” — 

This modified my secret congratulations a little. 
“ And do I understand,” said I, that I — ? ” 

‘VYes,” he said, almost fiercely. “You. VouJ* 

I answered never a word. My imagination was 
dancing wildly, piy innate scepticism was useless to 
modify its transports. There was not a particle of 
gratitude in my mind — I did not know what to say 
nor howto say it. “But vfhy me in particular?” 
I said attast. ^ • 

He had chanced to hear of me from Professor 
Hasl^, be said, as a Vj^^icariy |ound*and sane young 
man, and he wished, as far as possible, to leave his 
mon^y where hqaUh and integrity were g,ssured. 

# That (ny first meeting with the little old 
mai> was mysterious about himself; he would 
not give? his name yet, he saidv^nd after I had 
answered some questions of his,' he left me at the 
Blavitski portal. I noticed that he drew a handful 
of gold coins from his pocke? when it came to pay- , 
ing for the lunch. His insistence upon bodily health 
was curious. accordance with an arrangement 
we had made I applied that day for a life policy 
in the Loyal Insurance Company for a large sum, 
and I was exhaustively overhauled by the medical 
advisers of that company in the subsequent week. 
Even that did not satisfy him, and he insisted I 
must be re-exapiined by the great Doctor Hender- 
son. It was Friday in Whitsun week before he 
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came to a decision. He called me down, quite 
late in the evening, — nearly nine it w^as,— from 
cramming chemical equations for my Prehminary 
Scientific examination. He was standing in the 
passage under the feeble gas-lamp, his face 

was a grotesque interplay of shadows. He seemed 
more bowed than when I had first seen him, -and 
his cheeks had sunk ^n a little. < 

oHis voice shook with emotion. “Everything is 
satisfactory, Mr. Eden,” he said. Everything is 
quite, quite satisfactory. And this night ^ of all 
nights, you must dine with me and celebrate your 
— accession.” Pie was interrupted by a cough. 

“You won’t hava long to wait, either,*' he said, 
wiping his handkerchief across his lips, and grip- 
ping my hand with ^his lorrg^bony claw t,haft was 
disengaged. “ Certainly not very long to wait.” 

We weni into the street and . called a cab. I 
remember every incident of that drivtr^'vividly, ths 
swift, easy motion, the vivicf -contrast of gap hnd,pil 
and electric light^the crowds" of people in thfe streets, 
the place in Regent Street to which we went, and 
the sumptuous dinner we were served with there. I 
ivas disconcerted at first by the well-dressed waiter’s 
glances a^ my rough clothes, bothered by the stones 
^)f the olives, but as the champagne warmed my 
blood, nay confidence revived. • At first the old man 
talked of himself. He had already told me his 
name in the cab; he was Egbert Elvesham, the 
great philosopher, whose name I had known since 
I was a lad at school. It seemed incredible to me 
that this man, whose intelligence had^ so early domi- 
nated mine, this great abstraction, should sudden Ur 
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realise its^f as this decrepit, familiar figure. I dare- 
say ^ery^ young fellow who has suddenly fallen 
among jelebrities has felt something of my dis- 
appointment. lie told me now of the future that 
the feeble st^pams of his life would presently leave 
dry for me, houses, copyrights, investments ; I had 
never suspected that philosophers were so rich. He 
watcjied me drink and eat with a touch of envy. 
“ What a capacity for living you have ! ” he said ; 
and then, with a^sigh, a sigh of relief I could have 
thought it, “It will not be long.” 

“ Ay,” said I, my head swimming now with 
champagne ; “ I have a futuic perhaps — of a pass- 
ing agreeartble sort, thanks to you. shall now have 
the •honour of your name. But you have a past. 
Such % pgist as is worth^all my^utur^.” 

He shook his head and smiled, as I thought, 
with half-sad appreciation of my flatterigg admira- 
tion. “ Th^^^ture,” he said, “ would you in truth 
:haij^S$er!rf” The waitQ^ came with liqueurs. “You 
vill not perhaps . mind taking n. ; name, talking my 
position, but would you indeed — willingly — take 
my years ? ” • 

“ With your achievements,” ’'Said I gallantly. 

He smiled again. “ Kummel — both,” hey said to 
the waiter, and turned his attention to a little paper 
packet he had taken fi-om his pocket. “ This; hour,” 
said he, “ this after-dinner hour is the hour oY small 
things. Here is a s'trap of my unpublished wisdom.” 
He opened the packet with his shaking yellow 
fingers, and •showed a little pinkish powder on the 
paper. “ This,” ^ said he — “ well, you must guess 
what it is. But Kummel — put b^t a dash of this 
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powder in it — is Himmel.” His large gijejdsh eyes 
watched mine with an inscrutable expression. 

It was a bit of a shock to me to find tjiis great 
teacher gave his mind to the flavour of liqueurs. 
However, I feigned a great interest in 4iis weakness, 
for I was drunk enough for such small sycophancy. 

He parted the powder between the little glq^sses, 
and, rising suddenly, with a strange unexpected 
dignity, held out his hand towards me. I imitated 
his action, and the glasses rang. “ To a quick suc- 
cession,” said he, and raised his glass towards his 
lips. 

“ Not that,” I said hastily. Not that.” 

He paused, with the liquepr at the level of his 
chin, and his eyeS blazing into mine. 

“ To a long l!fe,” siiid I. ' 

He hesitated. ‘‘ To a long life,” said he, with a 
sudden bavk of laughter, and with eyes fixed on one 
another wc tilted the little glasses, iiicr^eyes look'd 
straight into mine, and as It drained the I 

felt a ^V/i9>V,^!yrflitensc sensation. The first touch 
of it set my brain in a furious tumult ; I seemed to 
feel an actual physical stirring in my skull, and a 
seething humming filled my ears. I did not notice^ 
the flavefur in my mouth, the aroma that filled my 
throat; I saw only the grey inteftsity of his gaze 
that burnt into mine. The dmught, the mental con- 
fusion, the noise and stirring in my head, seemed to 
last an interminable time. Cunous vague impres- 
sions of half- forgotten things danced and vanished 
on the edge of my consciousness. At last he broke 
the ^pell. With a sudden cxplosjvc sigh he out 
down his glass. 
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“ Wel^? he said. 

“ If s gjjorious, said I, though I had not tasted 
the stuff 

My head was •spinning. I sat down. My brain 
was chaos. Then my perception grew clear and 
minute as though I saw things in a concave mirror. 
His manner seemed to have changed into something 
nervous and hasty. He pulled out his watch and 
grimaced at it. “ Eleven -seven ! And to-night *I 
must— Seven — twenty-five. Waterloo ! I must go 
at once.” He called for the bill, and struggled with 
his coat. Officious waiters came to our assistance. 
In another moment I was wishing him good-bye, 
over the apron, of a ^ab, and stilL with an absurd 
feelYng of minute distinctness, as though — how can I 
expre5>5 it? — I not on^y saw.Jbut felt through an 
inverted opera-glass. 

“ That stuff,” he said. He put his hand to his 
forehead. “ ought not to have given it to you. 
It wi'h’^r/ake your head split to-morrow. Wait a 
minute. Here.” He Iranded me xiut_a h’^^tle flat 
thing like a seidlitz-powder. Take that in water 
as you are going to bed. Th^ other thing was a 
drug. Not till you're ready^ to go to bed, mind. 
It will clear your head. That's all. One mere shake 
— Futurus ! ” • 

I gripped his shrivelled claw.^ “ Good-bye,” he 
said, ^nd by the droop of his eyelids I judged he 
too was a little udder the influence of that brain- 
twisting cordial. 

He recollected something else with a start, felt in 
his breast-pockej, and produced another packet; this 
time a cylinder the size and shape of a shaving-stick. 
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Here,” said he. “ I’d almost forgotten. open 

this until I come to-morrow — but take it rj,ow.^ 

It was so heavy that I well-nigh dre^pped it. 
“ All ri’ 1 ” said I, and he grinned a*- me through the 
cab window as the cabman flicked Ijjs horse into 
wakefulness. It was a white packet he had given 
me, with red seals at either end and along its edge. 
“If this isn’t money,” said I, “ it’s platinum or lead.” 

I stuck it with elaborate care into my pocket, 
and with a whirling brain walked home through the 
Regent Street loiterers and the dark back streets 
beyond Portland Road. I remember the sensations 
of that walk very vivialy, strange as they were. I 
was still so far n^ysclf that I could notice my strange 
mental state, and wonder whether this stuff I ‘had 
had was opium- — a di;ug bey;ond my experien<:e. It 
is hard now to describe the peculiarity of my mental 
strangenesg — mental doubling vaguely expresses it. 
As I was walking up Regent Street -sL found in ijjy 
mind a queer persuasion that Jt was Waterl\/S«ci^tion, 
and h^^^ an 0 (jc}j mpulsc to get into the Polyteclimc 
as a man rimght get into a train. I put a knuckle 
in my eye, and it wa^ R^Jgent Street. How can I 
express it ? You see' a skilful actor looking quietl> 
at you, Ue pull^ a grimace, and lo ! — another person 
Is it too extravagant if I tell you that it seemed tc 
me as ,if Regent Street had, /or the moment, done 
that ? • Then, being persuaded it was Regent Street 
again, I was oddly muddled about some fantastic 
reminiscences that cropped up. “ Thirty years ago,” 
thought I, ** it was here that I quarrelled with my 
brother.” Then I burst out laughings, to the astonish- 
ment and encouragement of a group of nir^bt- 
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Thirty ago I did not exist, and never in my 

life hacl iV)oastecf a brother. The stuff was surely 
liquid folly, for the poignant regret for that lost 
brother still clutfg to me. Along Portland Road 
the madness tool^ ano ther turn. I began to recall 
vanished shops, and to compare the street with what 
it us^d to be. Confused, troubled thinking is com- 
prehensible enough after the drjnk I had taken, but 
what puzzled me were these curiously vivid phan 
tasm memories t^iat had crept into my mind, and 
not onlj?” the memories that had crept in, but also 
the memories that had slipped^out. I stopped oppo- 
site Stevens', the natural history dealer's, and cudgelled 
my brains think whr^ he had to fio with me. A 
’bus Vent by, and sounded exactly Hke the rumbling 
of a tr^in. I seemed t«» be di^qDcd mto some dark, 
remote pit for the recollection. “Of course,” said I, 
at last, “ he has promised me three frogs to-morrow. 
0^1 I should have forgotten.” 

Da-thor still show chiUlren dissolving views? In 
those 1 remember one victv would bcf^in like faint 
ghost, and grow and oust another. In just that way 
it seemed to me that a ghostly set of new sensations 
was struggling with those of my ordinary self. 

I went on through Euston Road*to Tottenham 
Court Road, puzzled, and a little frightened, and 
scarcely noticed the unusual way* I was taking, for 
comm^ily I used to cut through the intervening 
network of back sttects. I turned into University 
Street, to discover that I had forgotten my number. 
Only by a strong effort did I recall IIA, and even 
then it seemed Jo me that it was a thing some 
forgotten person had* told me. I tried to steady my 
5 
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mind by recalling the incidents of the d^incr, and 
for the life of me I could conjure*" up nd ^picture of 
my host’s face ; I saw him only as a shado\l^y outline, 
as one might see oneself reflected in a window 
through which one was looking. his place, how- 
ever, I had a curious exterior vision of myself sitting 
at a table, flushed, bright-eyed, and talkative. 

“ I must take this other powder,” said I. This 
is getting impossible ” 

I tried the wrong side of the hall for my candle 
and the matches, and had a doubt of which landing 
my room might be on. “ I’m drunk,” I said, “ that’s 
certain,” and blundered needlessly on the staircase to 
sustain the proposition. * 

At the first glance my room seemed unfarniliar. 
“ What rot ! ” I said, and sta/cd about me. I seemed 
to bring myself back by the effort, and the odd 
phantasmal quality passed into the concrete familiar. 
There was the old glass still, with my notes on ^he 
albumens stuck in the corner of the framli,'‘my old 
everyday suit of clothes pitched about the floor. 
And yet it was not so real after all. I felt an idiotic 
persuasion trying to creep into my mind, as it were, 
that I was in a railway carriage in a train just 
stopping, that I was peering out of the window at 
some unknown station. I gripped the bed-rail firmly 
to reassure myself. “ It’s ckiirvoyancc, perhaps,” I 
said. I must write to the Psychical R-esearch 
Society.” 

I put the rouleau on my dressing-table, sat on 
my bed and began to take off my boots. It was as 
if rfie picture of my present sensa4:ions was painted 
over some other picture that was trying to show 
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throug^h.L** Cursc^it 1 ” said I ; “ my wits are going, or 
am I injtwo places at once?” Half-undressed, I 
tossed tire powder into a glass and drank it off. It 
effervesced, and Became a fluorescent amber colour. 
Before I was«4 '^ my mind was already tran- 

quillised. I felt the pillow at my cheek, and there - 
upoi^ I must have fallen asleep. 

I awoke abruptly out of a dream of strange beasts, 
and found mysoif lying on my back. Probably 
everyoi^e knows that dismal, emotional dream from 
which one escapes, awake inde^, but strangely cowed. 
There was a curious taste in my mouth, a tired feel- 
ing jn my Timbs, a senr^ of cutaneoiis discomfort. I 
lay with my head motionless on my, pillow, expect- 
ing theft my feeling of strangeifess and terror would 
probably pass away, and that I should then doze 
off again to sleep. But instead of that, my uncanny 
s^iSations increased. At first I could perceive 
nothing wrong about rri^. There was a faint light 
in the room, so faint that it was the r'^'^i.Tihing 
to darkness, and the furniture stood out in it as vague 
blots of absolute darkness. I^stared with my eyes 
.^^ust over the bedclothes. 

It came into my mind that somf^^nc had*entered 
the room to rob* me of my roulqau of money, but 
after lying for some moments, breathing regularly 
tq sigpulate sleep, I realised this was mere fancy. 
Nevertheless, the uneasy assurance of something 
wrong kept fast hold of me. With an effort I raised 
my head from the pillow, and peered about me at 
the dark. What it. was I could not conceiver I 
looked at the dim sljapes around me, the greater and 
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lesser darknesses that indicated curtains,- fire- 
place, bookshelves, and so forth. Then l‘:pegan to 
perceive something unfamiliar in the foriiis of the 
darkness. Had the bed turned round ? Yonder 
should be the bookshelves, and ,?cX''^^-'-hing shrouded 
and pallid rose there, something that would not 
answer to the bookshelves, however I looked at it. 
It was far too big to be my shirt thrown on a 
chair. 

Overcoming a childish terror, ^ threw back the 
bedclothes and thrust my leg out of bed. Jnstead 
of coming out of my truckle-bed upon the floor, 
I found my foot .scarcely reached the edge of the 
mattress. I made another i:tcp, as it were, and sat 
up on the edge of the bed. By the side of my bed 
should be the candle, ana the matches upon the 
broken chair. I put out my hand and touched — 
nothing. I waved my hand in the darkness, and it 
came against some heavy hanging, soft and thickein 
'texture, which gave a rustling noise at my touch. 
I grat^pf'cl .thie and pulled it ; it appeared to be 
a curtain suspended over the head of my bed. 

I was now thoroughly awake, and beginning to 
realise that I was in a strange room. I was puzzle^ 
I tried* to rccaU the overnight circumstances, and 
I found them now, curiously enough, vivid in my 
memej-y : the supper, my reception of the little 
packages, my wonder whether I was into^sicated, 
my slow undressing, the coolness to my flushed face 
of my pillow. I felt a sudden distrust. Was that 
last night, or the night before ? At 'anyrate, this 
room was strange to me, and ,I oould not imagine 
how I had got into it. The. dim, pallid outline 
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was groi/ing paler, and I perceived it was a window, 
with thel\dark slfapc of an oval toilet-glass against 
the weaVf intimation of the dawn that filtered through 
the blind. I stood up, and was surprised by a 
curious feeling of weakness and unsteadiness. With 
trembling hands otii stretched, I walked slowly towards 
the window, getting, nevertheless, a bruise on the 
knej from a chair by the way. I fumbled round the 
glass, which was large, with handsome brass sconces, 
to find the blind-cord. 1 could not find any. By 
chance I took h^d of the tassel, and with the click 
of a spring the blind ran up. 

I found myself looking out upon a scene that was 
altogether •strange to me. The nv^hi was overcast, 
and* through the flocculent grey of the heaped clouds 
there ^tered a faint hali-light j)f da\fn. Just at the 
edge of the sky, the cloud-canopy had a blood-red 
rim. Below, everything was dark and indistinct, 
dim hills in the distance, a vague mass of buildings 
jpnning up into pinnacles, trees like spilt ink, and 
Delow the window a tracery of black bushe.*^ and 
pale grey paths. It was so unfamiliar that for the 
moment I thought myselF stifi dreaming. I felt the 
toilet-table ; it appeared to be Uiade of some polished 
Wood, and was ratlier elaborately ftirnished — there 
were little cut-^ass bottles and a brush upon it. 
There was also a queer little bbject, horsc-shoe- 
shaped it felt, with smooth, hard projection*, lying 
in j^^ucer. I coirid find no matches nor candle- 
stick. 

I turned -my eyes to the room again. Now the 
blind was up, faint spectres of its furnishing (same 
out of the darkness! There was a huge curtained 
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bed, and the fireijlace at its foot liari i ■ i • 
mantel with something of the shimmer of Sle^" 
I leant against the toilet-table, shut my.feyes and 
penec icm again, and tried to tljink. The whole 
ng was far too real for dreaming. I was inclined 

qieur, that I had come into my inheritance^ner 
laps, and suddenly lost my recollection of everytldne 

.nfa; f "S' " ^ 'loatorTo 

now ssiaSiiS a™"’ "■ 

the observant v^iters, the powder, and the‘“]iqSurs 

terrl'Io t''"’ 'tncl yet so 

terrible to me that I shiver now to think 

■ ■ ■ ■ ^ was not n.v 

wafsTurrerlhr articulation 

Sren ; bones was 

voice th.it had .sAmchow established itself in mv 
tl-;oa ,.<-. surely this thing is a dream ! -' A^^ 

quickly as if I did it involuntarily, I thiS“ r'J 
fingers mto my mouth. My teeth Ld goL 'Mv 
finger-tips ran on the flaccid surface .of an Pv!n 
row. of .shrivelled gums. I was s^^k whh H' 
and disgust. ^ dismay 
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I feltithen a passionate desire to see myself, to 
realise atl once in* its full horror the ghastly change 
that hadlcorne upon me. I tottered to the mantel, 
and felt along it jur matches. As I did so, a barking 
cough sprang up in my throat, and I clutched the 
thick flannel niglltuicss I found about me. There 
were no matches there, and I suddenly realised that 
my Extremities were cold. Sniffing and coughing, 
whimpering a little, perhaps, 1 fumbled back to bed. 
“ It is surely a dream,” I whimpered to myself as I 
clambered back, ^surely a dream.” It was a senile 
repetition. I pulled the bedclothes over my shoulders, 
over my ears, I thrust my wiihered hand under the 
pillow, and^determined^to compose .myself to sleep. 
Of bourse it was a clream. In ^he morning the 
dream #vould be over, ajjd I should *vake up strong 
and vigorous again to my youth and studies. I 
shut my eyes, breathed regularly, and, finding my- 
self wakeful, began to count slowly through the 
jl^wers of three. 

But the thing I desired would not come. 
not get to sleep. And the persuasion of the inexor- 
able reality of the change»tha\; had happened to me 
grew steadily. Presently I found myself with my 
eyes wide open, the powers of three forgotten, and 
my skinny fingerj? upon my shrivelled gums. I was, 
indeed, suddenly and abruptly, afi old man. I had 
in some unaccountable manner fallen througliiny life 
JtiuJjjfSme to old age^ in .some way I had been cheated 
of all the best of my life, of love, of struggle, of strength, 
and hope. -I grovelled into the pillow and tried to 
persuade myself that such hallucination was possible. 
Imperceptibly, steadily, the dawn grew clearer. 
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At last, despairing of further sleep, I s[^it up in 
bed and looked about me. A chih twilight rendered 
the whole chamber visible. It was spacious and 
well-furnished, better furnished than any room I 
had ever slept in before. A candle and matches 
became dimly visible upon a little pedestal in a 
recess. I threw back the bedclothes, and, shivering 
with the rawness of the early morning, albeit it was 
summer-time, I got out and lit the candle. Then, 
trembling horribly, so that the extinguisher rattled 
on its spike, I tottered to the glass and saw — 
RlvcshauC s face! It was none the less horrible 
because I had already dimly feared as much. He 
had already se'^med physic? Uy weak anil pitiful to 
me, but .seen now, dressed only in a coarse flannel 
nightdress that fell apart and showed the stringy 
neck, seen now as my own body, I cannot describe 
its desolate decrepitude. The hollow cheeks, the 
straggling tail of dirty grey hair, the rheumy 
bleared eyes, the quivering, shrivelled lips, ti.a 
low6i* displaying a gleam of the pink interior lin- 
ing, and those horrible dark gums showing. You 
who are mind and body together, at your natural 
years, cannot imagniO what this fiendish imprison- 
ment m€?ant to ’me. To be young and full of the 
desire and energy of youth, and to be caught, 
and presently to be crushed ^in this tottering ruin 
of a bfidy. . . . 

But I wander from the course* of my stoiy. "nF<Jr 
some time I must have been stunned at this change 
that had come upon me. It was daylight when I 
did so far gather myself together as to think. In 
some inexplicable way I had been changed, though 
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how, sh<})rt 01 magic, the thing had been done, I 
could not say. *And as I thought, the diabolical 
ingenuity of Elvesham came home to me. It seemed 
plain to me that -as I found myself in his, so he must 
be in possession of mj' body, of my strength, that is, 
and my future. Eut how to prove it? Then, as I 
thought, the thing became so incredible, even to me, 
thaLmy mind reeled, and I had to pinch myself, to 
feel my toothless gums, to sec myself in the glass, 
and touch the things about me, before I could steady 
myself to face the facts again. Was all life halluci- 
nation ? Was I indeed El^vesham, and he me ? 
Had I been dreaming of Eden overnight? Was 
there any Eden ? ] 3 iiVif I was El\i«*sliam, I should 
rem^bmber where I was on the previous morning, the 
name «f the town in wkich I ,Jived,‘what happened 
before the dream began. I struggled with my 
thoughts. I recalled the queer doubleness of my 
rnemories overnight. But now my mind was clear, 
^ot the ghost of any memories but those proper to 
*Eden could I raise. *' 

“ This way lies insanity ! ” I cried in my piping 
voice. I staggered to my fiiet, dragged my feeble, 
heavy limbs to the washhand-sfand, and plunged my 
j^rey head into a basin of cold water.’ Then, towel- 
ling myself, 1 triod again. It was no good. I felt 
beyond all question tjiat I was indeed Eden, not 
Elveslmm. But Eden in Elvesham’s body ! ' 

* JP<fd I been a mini of any other age, I might have 
given myself up to my fate as one enchanted. But 
in these sceptical days miracles do not pass current. 
Here was some trick of psychology. What a drug 
and a steady stare could do, a drug and a steady 
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stare, or some similar treatment, could syr<fly undo. 
Men have lost their memories beiore. But to ex- 
change memories as one does umbrellas ! I laughed. 
Alas ! not a healthy laugh, but wheezing, senile 
titter. I could have fancied old Elvesham laughing 
at my plight, and a gust of petulant anger, unusual 
to me, swept across my feelings. I began dressing 
eagerly in the clothes I found lying about oii the 
floor, and only realised when I was dressed that it 
was an evening suit I had assumed. I opened the 
wardrobe and found some more ordinary clothes, a 
pair of plaid trousers, and an old-fashioned dressing- 
gown. I put a veneral^le smoking-cap on my vener- 
able head, andjii*coughing a ^ttlc from m^’’ exertions, 
tottered out upon the landing. ^ 

It was theil^ pcrl:gips, quarter to six, ifjid the 
blinds were closely drawn and the house quite silent. 
The landing was a spacious one, a broad, richly- 
carpeted staircase went down into the darkness of 
the hall below, and before me a door ajar showed 
me >1 writing-desk, a revofving bookcase, the bac]^- 
of a study chair, and a fine array of bound books,/ 
shelf upon shelf. * • 

“ My study,” I rnTunblcd, and walked across the 
landing* Thefi at the sound of my voice a thought 
struck me, and f went back to the •bedroom and put 
in the^set of false* teeth. They slipped in with the 
case oT old habit. That’s better,” said I, gnashing 
them, and so returned to the stiKly. ' • 

The drawers of the writing-desk were locked. 
Its revolving top was also locked. I could see no 
indications of the keys, and there were none in the 
pockets of my trousers. I shuffled back at once to 
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the bedroom, and went through the dress suit, and 
afterwards the pcTckcts of all the garments I could 
find. I was very eager, and one might have 
imagined that byrglars had been at work, to sec 
my room when I had done. Not only were there 
no keys to be found, but not a coin, nor a scrap of 
paper — save only the receipted bill of the overnight 
dinnpr. 

A curious weariness asserted’ itself. I sat down 
and stared at the garments flung here and there, 
their pockets turned inside out. My first frenzy had 
already* flickered out. Every^moment I was begin- 
ning to realise the immense intelligence of the plans 
of my ene«ny, to sec >norc and m/M'c clearly the 
hopelessness of my position. With an effort I rose 
and huaried hobbling int® the jtudy «\gain. On the 
staircase was a housemaid pulling up the blinds. 
She stared, I think, at the expression of my face. 
I shut the door of the study behind me, and, seizing 
a^poker, began an attack upon the desk. That is 
mow they found me. "the cover of the desk vvas 
split, the lock smashed, the letters torn out of the 
pigeon-holes and tossed •abo'at the room. In my 
senile rage I had flung aboutAhe pens and other 
such light stationery, and overturned the ink. More- 
over, a large vas« upon the mantel had got broken 
— I do not know how. I coul^i find no cheque- 
book, no money, no indications of the sliglittist use 
recovery of my body. I was battering madly 
at the drawers, when the butler, backed by two women- 
servants, intruded upon me. 

That simply is the story of my change. Ko one 
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will believe my frantic assertions. I an^, treated as 
one demented, and even at this mSment I am under 
restraint. But I am sane, absolutely sane, and to 
prove it I have sat down to write this story minutely 
as the things happened to me. I appeal to the 
reader, whether there is any trace of insanity in the 
style or method of the story he has been reading. 

I am a young man locked away in an old rpan’s 
body. But the clear fact is incredible to everyone. 
Naturally I appear demented to those who will not 
believe this, naturally I do not know the names of 
my secretaries, of the, doctors who come to see me, 
of my servants and neighbours, of this town (where- 
ever it is) wIkji'c I find m^'sclf. Naturally I lose 
myself in my own house, and suffer inconveniences 
of every sort. •Natu^'ally Bask the oddest qt.estions. 
Naturally I weep and cry out, and have paroxysms 
of despair. I have no money and no cheque-book. 
The bank will not recognise my signature, for ^ I 
suppose that, allowing for the feeble muscles I no 
havh/, my handwriting is still Eden's. These people, 
about me will not let me go to the bank personally. 
It seems, indeed, that*thcfe is no bank in this town, 
and that I have an account in some part of London. 
It seems thatT li.lvesham kept the nam.e of htS 
solicitor secret from all his liousehold — I can ascer- 
tain nothing, hdvesham was^of course, a profound 
studeift of mental science, and all my declarations 
of the facts of the case merely confirm the tv^ory 
that my insanity is the outcome of overmuch brood- 
ing upon psychology. Dreams of the personal 
iderktity indeed ! Two days ago J was a healthy 
youngster, with all life before* me ; now I am a 
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furious old .man, unkempt^ and desperate, and miser- 
able, prowling about a great luxurious strange house, 
watched, feared, and avoided as a lunatic by every- 
one about me. And in London is Klvesham begin- 
ning life again in a vigorous body, and with all the 
accumulated knowledge and wisdom of threescore 
and ten. He has stolen my life. 

\^^hat has happened I do not clearly know. In 
the study are volumes of manuscript notes referring 
chiefly to the psychology of memory, and parts of 
what may be either calculations or ciphers in symbols 
absolutely strange to me. In some passages there 
are indications that he was also occupied with the 
philosophy v*)f mathcma'rics. I take if he has trans- 
ferred the whole of his memories, the accumulation 
that ma'kcs up his [)crsor..ility, from tin's old withered 
brain of his to mine, and, similarly, that he has 
transferred mine to his discarded tenement. Tracti- 
cally, that is, he has changed bodies. But how such 
^change may be possible is without the range of my 
(philosophy. I have beeir a materialist for all my 
(thinking life, but here, suddenly, is a clear case of 
man’s detachability from ihatfer. 

One desperate experiment I am about to try. I 
sk writing here before putting the jnatter to issue. 
'iSiis morning, wi>h the help of a table-knife that I 
had secreted at break/ast, I succeeded in breaking 
open a fairly obvious secret drawer in this wrecked 
wfiftiP’g-desk. I discovered nothing save a little 
green glass phial containing a white powder. Round 
the neck of ‘the phial was a label, and thereon was 
written this one >vord, “ Released This may hit — 
is most probably, poison. I can understand Elves- 
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ham placing poison in my way, and L should be 
sure that it was his intention so to get rid of the 
only living witness against him, were it not for this 
careful concealment. The man ha.'? practically solved 
the problem of immortality. Save for the spite of 
chance, he will live in my body until it has aged, 
and then, again, throwing that aside, he will assume 
some other victim’s j/'outh and strength. When one 
rememDcrs his hcartlessncss, it is terrible to think of 
the ever-growing cxp<irience, that . . . How long has 
he been leaping from body to body ? . . . 1 kit I tire 
of writing. The powder appears to be soluble in 
water. The taste is not unpleasant. 

There the njfiTativc found upon Mr. Elvesfiam’s 
desk ends, flis dqnd bf^y lay between t^ie desk 
and the chair. The latter had been pushed back, 
probably by his last convulsions. The story was 
written in pencil, and in a crazy hand, quite unjike 
his usual minute character*^ There remain only tv o 
cuiTous facts to record. ITidisputably there was som^ 
connection between Eden and Elvesham, since the. 
whole of iLlvesham s prop*erty was bequeathed to the 
young man. But he never inherited. When Elves- 
ham committed suicide, Eden was, strangely enougli, 
already dead. Twenty-four houfs before, he had 
been knocked down by a caB and killed instantly, 
at the crowded crossing at the intersection of Gower 
Street and Euston Road. So that the only Wynan 
being who could have thrown light upon this fantastic 
narrative is beyond the reach of quest idns. Without 
further comment I leave this extraordinary matter to 
the reader’s individual judgment. 
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T he lieutenant stood in front of the steel sphere 
and gnawed a piece of pine splinter. “ What 
do you think of it, StcM-cns ? ” he asked. 

“ It’s an idea,” said Steevens, in the tone of one 
who keeps an open miiKf. 

“ 1 believe it will smash — flat,” said the lieutenant. 
“Hc'seems to have ^alcula.ed it all out pretty 
well,” said Steevens, .still impartial. 

“ But think of the pressure,” said the lieutenant. 
“At the surface of the water it’s fourteen pounds 
top the inch, thirty feet down it’s double that; 
^xty, treble; ninety, four times; nine hundred, 
/orty times; five thousand, three hundred — that’s 
a mile — it’s two hundred and forty times fourteen 
pounds; that’s — let’s see — thirty hundredweight 
— *a ton and a half, Steevens; a *on and a half 
to/ the square inch. And the ocean where he’s 
going is five miles deep. That’s seven and a 
half”— 

%'0unds a lot,” saM Steevens, “ but it’s jolly thick 
ste^.” 

The lieutertant made no answer, but resumed his 
pine splinter. Tfie object of their conversation was 
a huge ball of steel, having an exterior diameter of 

71 
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perhaps nine feet. It looked like the shot for some 
Titanic piece of artillery. It was ^elaborately nested 
in a monstrous scaffolding built into the framework 
of the vessel, and the gigantic spaf/s that were pre- 
sently to sling it overboard gave the stern of the 
ship an appearance that had raised the curiosity of 
every decent sailor who had sighted it, from the Pool 
of London to the Tropic of Capricorn. In* two 
places, ""one above the other, the steel gave place to 
a couple of circulai\ windows of^ enormously thick 
glass, and one of these, set in a steel frame of great 
solidity, was now p.'irtially unscrewed. Both the 
men had seen the interior of this globe for the first 
time that morning. It wa^- elaborately '■'padded with 
air cushions, with little studs sunk between bulging 
|)illows to work the fimplo- mechanism of tbe affair. 
Everything was elaborately padded, even the Myers 
apparatus which was to absorb carbonic acid and 
replace the oxygen inspired by its tenant, when, he 
had crept in by the glass manhole, and had be n 
screwed in. It was so elaborately padded that t 
man might have been fired from a gun in it with/ 
perfect safety. And it had need to be, for presently 
a man was to craw^ in through that glass manhole, 
to be screwed *ijp tightly, and to be flung overboaid, 
and to sink down — down — down,*for five miles, evVn 
as thg lieutenant said. It lyid taken the strongest 
hold^of his imagination; it made him a bore at 
mess ; and he found Steevens, the new ay-ival 
aboard, a godsend to talk to about it, over and^. 
over again. 

Tt’s my opinion,” said the lieutenant, “ that that 
glass will simply bend in and bulge and smash, 
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under a pressure ^of that sort. Daubrce has made 
rocks run like water under big pressures — and, you 
mark my words ” — - 

“If the glass ditl break in,” said Steevens, “ what 
then ? ” 

“ The water would shoot in like a jet of iron. 
Have you ever felt a straight jet of high pressure 
watei*? It would hit as hard as a bullet. It wp;+ld 
simply smash him and llattcn him. It would tear 
down his throat, ayd into his lu\igs ; it would blow 
in his cq^rs ” — 

“ What a detailed imaginatfon you have ! ” pro- 
tested Steevens, who saw things vividly. 

•' It’s a simple statement of the inevitable,” said 
the ireutenant. 

“ And the globe ? ” 

“ Would just give out a few little bubbles, and it 
would settle down comfortably against the day of 
judgment, among the oozes and the bottom clay — 
w;'ch poor Elstead spread over his own smashed 
^shions like butter over Bread.” 

He repeated this sentence as though he liked 
it very much. “ Like flutter over bread,” he 
said. 

‘Having a look at the jigger?”, said a voice, 
anil Elstead stood behind them, ^ spick and span 
in white, with a cigarette between his tceth»^ and 
his eyes smiling out of the shadow of his ample 
hat-l?if>im. “ What’s T;hat about bread and butter, 
Weybridge? Grumbling as usual about the insuffi- 
cient pay of* naval officers ? It won’t be more 
than a day now bofor^ I start. We are to get the 
slings ready to-day. This clean sky and gentle 
6 
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swell is just the kind of thing for swinging off a 
dozen tons of lead and iron ; isn't it ? " 

“ It won’t affect you much,” said Weybridge. 

“ No. Seventy or eighty feet down, and I shall 
be there in a dozen seconds, there’s not a particle 
moving, though the wind shriek itself hoarse up 
above, and the water lifts halfway to the clouds. 

^Down there” — He moved to the side of the 
ship ancl the other two followed him. All three 
leant forward on thel’' elbows and stared down into 
the yellow-green water. 

“ Peace',' said Elstcad, finishing his thought aloud. 

“ Are you dead certain that clockwork will act ? ” 
asked Weybridge presently? 

“It has worked thirty-five times,” said Elsfead. 
“ It’s bound to work*.” 

“ But if it doesn’t ? ” 

“ Why .shouldn’t it ? ” 

“ I wouldn’t go down in that confounded thing,” 
said Weybridge, “for twenty thousand pounds.” ■* 

“ Cheerful chap you arc,” .said Elstead, and spa 
sociably at a bubble below. 

“ I don’t understand yet how you mean to work 
the thing,” .said Steevens. 

“ In the firs^ place. I’m screwed into the spheiji,’’ 
said Elstcad, “ and when I’ve turn^id the electric li^ht 
off and on three times to show I’m cheerful, I’m 
swung out over the stern by that crane, with all 
those big lead sinkers slung below me. Th'fv fop 
lead weight has a roller carrying a hundred fathorns 
of strong cord rolled up, and that’s all that joins the 
sinicers to the sphere, except the .^lings that will be 
cut when the affair is dropped. We use cord rather 
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than wire rope because it’s easier to cut and more 
buoyant — necessary points, as you will see. 

“ Through each of these lead weights you notice 
there is a hole, anti an iron rod will be run through 
that and will project six feet on the lower side. If 
that rod is rammed up from below, it knocks up a 
lever and sets the clockwork in motion at the side of 
the cylinder on which the cord winds. 

“ Very well. The whole affair is lowered gentiy 
into the water, and the slings r/e cut. The sphere 
floats, — with the air in it, it’s lighter than water, — but 
the lead weights go down straight and the cord runs 
out. When the cord is all paid out, the sphere will 
go down too, pulled dowii by the cord. 

“ But why the cord ? ” asked Sttevens. “ Wdiy 
not fasten the weights directly Ho the sphere ? ” 

** Because of the smash down below. The whole 
affair will go rushing down, mile after mile, at a 
headlong pace at last. It would be knocked to 
pieces on the bottom if it wasn’t for that cord. But 
^le weights will hit the bottom, and directly they 
^o, the buoyancy of the sphere will come into play. 
It will go on sinking slower and slower; come to 
a stop at last, and then begin to float upward 
ag^in. 

That’s where the clockwork comes in. Directly 
the weights smash agamst the sea bottom, tl>c rod 
will be knocked through and will kick up the clock- 
worW>and the cord \Vill be rewound on the reel. I 
sHSll be lugged down to the sea bottom. There I 
shall stay for half an hour, with the electric light on, 
looking about me. Then the clockwork will release 
a spring knife, the cord will be cut, and up I shall 
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rush again, like a soda-water bubble. The cord 
itself will help the flotation.” 

“And if you should chance to hit a ship?” said 
Weybridge. 

“ I should come up at such a pace, I should go 
clean through it,” said Klstead, “ like a cannon ball. 
You needn’t worry about that.” 

‘^■-^_^nd suppose some nimble crustacean should 
wriggle into your clockwork” — 

“It would be pressing soi;t of invitation for 
me to stop,” said Elstead, turning his back on the 
water and staring at Vhc sphere. 

They“naa' swung Elstead overboafd by eleven 
o’clock. The dciy was serenely bright and calm, with 
the horizon lost in » hazeP The electric glare in the 
little upper compartment beamed cheerfully three 
times. Then they let him down slowly to the 
surface of the water, and a sailof in the stern chains 
hung ready to cut the tackle that held the lead 
weights and the sphere together. The globe, whic. 
had looked so large on deck, looked the smallest 
thing conceivable under the stern of the ship, it 
rolled a little, and its two dark windows, which 
floated uppermost, seemed like eyes turned up<iin 
round wondermept at the people who crowded ihe 
rail, ft A voice wondered how Elstead liked the 
rolling. “ Are you ready ? ” sang out the com- 
mander. “ Ay, ay, sir ! ” “ Then let her gef^ 

The rope of the tackle tightened against the blkd^ 
and was cut, and an eddy rolled over the globe in 
a grotesquely helpless fashioq. Someone waved a 
handkerchief, someone else tried an ineffectual cheer, 
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a middy was counting slowly, ** Eight, nine, ten ! ” 
Another roll, then with a jerk and a splash the thing 
righted itself. 

It seemed to l.)t; stationary for a moment, t(^ grow 
rapidly smaller, and then the water closed ov^er it, 
and it became visible, enlarged by refraction and 
dimmer, below the surface. Before one could count 
thre^ it had disappeared. There was a flickqi; 
white light far down in the water, Jhat dirnmished to 
a speck and vanished. Then there was nothing but 
a dei)th^of water going down into blackness, through 
which a shark was swimming. 

Then suddenly the screw of the cruiser began to 
rotate, the water was crickled, the shark" clisapjJbared 
in a wrinkled confusion, and a torrent of foam rushed 
across the crystalline deafness* that had swallowed 
up Elstcad. ‘‘What’s the idee?” said one A.B. to 
another. 

“ We’re going to fay off about a couple of miles, ’fear 
he should hit us when he comes up,” said his mate. 

The ship steamed slowly to her new position. 
Aboard her almost everyone who was unoccupied 
■f^mained watching the breathiiip- swell into which 
the sphere had sunk. For the next half-hour it is 
dcvibtful if a word was spoken thaV did not bear 
diy.ectly or indirectly on El stead.. The December 
sun was now high in the sky, and the heat* very 
considerable. 

JUVIe’!! be cold enbugh down there,” said Wey- 
tlnage. “ They say that below a certain depth sea 
water’s always just about freezing.” 

“ Where’ll he come ,up ? ” asked Steevens. “ I’ve 
lost my bearings.” 
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“ That’s the spot,” said the ^commander, who 
prided himself on his omniscience. He extended 
a precise finger south - eastward. “ And this, I 
reckon, is pretty nearly ihc moment^’ he said. “ He’s 
been thirly-hve minutes.” 

“ How long does it take to reach the bottom of 
the ocean ? ” asked Steev'cns. 

.depth of five miles, and reckoning — as we 
did — an acceleration of two feet per second, both 
ways, is just about t\ree-quarters of a minute.” 

“Then he’s overdue,” said Weybridge. 

“ Pretty nearly,” said the commander. “ I sup- 
pose it takes a few minute^s for that cord of his to 
wind'irf/' " " 

“ I forgot that*” said Weybridge, evidcntlv relieved. 

And then began flie suspense. A minute slowly 
dragged itself out, and no sphere shot out of the 
water. Another followed, and nothing broke the 
low oily swell. The sailors explained to one another 
that little point about the winding-in of the cord. 
The rigging was dotted, with expectant face^ 
“ Come up, Itlstead ! called one hairy-chested salV 
impatiently, and th^ others caught it up, and shoutea 
as thoLigli thqy were waiting for the curtain of a 
theatre to risc.» } 

The commander glanced irritalily at them. 

"QK course, if the accelerat-ion’s less than two,” he 
said, “ he’ll be all the longer. We aren’t absolutely 
certain that was the proper figure. I’m no sl\^^dsh 
believer in calculations.” 

Steevens agreed concisely. No one on the 
quarter-deck spoke for a coujje of minutes. Then 
Steevens’ watchcase clicked. 
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When, twenty-one minutes after, the sun reached 
the zenith, they were still waiting for the globe to 
reappear, and not a man aboard had dared to 
whisper that hope was dead. It was Weybridge 
who first gave expression to that realisation. He 
spoke while the sound of eight bells still hung in the 
air. “ I always distrusted that window,” he said quite 
suddenly to Steevens. 

“ Good God 1 ” said Steevens ; “ you “den’t think 
— ?” 

Well ! ” said "^'eybridge, i.nd left the rest to his 
imagination. 

“ I’m no great believer in calculations myself,” 
said the ce^nmander dubiously, so T’p not 

altogether hopeless yet.” And ^it midnight the 
gunboaiTwas steaming s^wly^in a s^:>iral round the 
spot where the globe luid sunk, and the white beam 
of the electric light fled and halted and swept dis- 
contentedly onward again over the waste of phos- 
phorescent waters under the little stars. 

If his window hasn’t •burst and smashed him,” 
said Weybridge, “ then it’s a cursed sight worse, for 
Tiis clockwork has gone tvroUg, and he’s alive now, 
five miles under our feet, down5;here in the cold and 
#ilark, anchored in that little bubbJb of his, where 
never a ray of ^ight has shone or a human being 
lived, since the waters were gathered together. He’s 
there without food, feeling hungry and thirsty and 
^ared, wondering, whether he’ll starve or stifle. 
Which will it be? The Myers apparatus is running 
out, I suppose. How long do they last ? ” 

“ Good heavens 1 ” he exclaimed ; what little 
things we are ! WAiat daring little devils ! Down 
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there, miles and miles of water — all water, and all 
this empty water about us and this sky. Gulls ! ” 
He threw his hands out, and as he did so, a little 
white streak swept noiselessly up the sky, travelled 
more slowly, stopped, became a motionless dot, as 
though a new star had killcn up into the sky. 
Then it went sliding back again and lost itself 
^nidst the reQections of the stars and the white 
haze of sea’s phosphorescence. 

At the sight he^sU'u:)ped, arm extended and mouth 
open. lie shut his\nouth, opciic;u again, and 
waved his arms with am impatient gesture. Then he 
turned, shouted “ Kl-stead ahoy ! ” to the first watch, 
and wept. run to Lin^ley and theisearch-light. 
“ I saw him,” he said. “ Starboard there 1 *His 
light’s on, and he’s ju.^t sh"^.^out of the wate?. Bring 
the light round. VVe ought to sec him drifting, 
when he lifts on the swell.” 

But they never picked up the explorer until dawn. 
Then they almost ran him down. The crane was 
swung out and a boat’s cr^w hooked the chain to the-, 
sphere. When they had shipped the sphere, they 
unscrewed the manhole and peered into the dark nes’s- 
of the interior (for The electric light chamber was 
intended to ilhtminate the water about the sphere, 
and was shut off entirely from its general cavity). 

The ^ air was very hot within the cavity, and the 
indiarttbber at the lip of the manhole was soft. 
There was no answer to their eager questions and 
no sound of movement within. Elstead seemed 
be lying motionless, crumpled up in the bottom of 
the globe. The ship’s doctor cra\vled in and lifted 
him out to the men outside. For a moment or so 
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they did not know whether Elstead was alive or 
dead. His face, in the yellow lit^ht of the ship’s 
lamps, glistened with perspiration. They carried 
him down to his wwn cabin. 

lie was not dead, they found, but in a state of 
absolute nervous collapse, and besides cruelly bruised. 
For some days he had to lie perfectly still. It was 
a WGck before he could tell his experiences. 

Almost his first words were that he' vvas going 
down again. The sphere wouM iiave to be altered, 
he said^ in order to allow him* to throw off the cord 
if need be, and that was all. ?Ie had had the most 
marvellous experience, “^ou thought I should find 
nothing but •ooze,” he said. You laugiiec! at my 
expforations, and I’ve discovered -a new world!” 
He told^iis story in di::^:)nnrcted fragments, and 
chiefly from the wrong end, so that it is impossible 
to re-tcll it in his words. But what follows is the 
narrative of his experience. 

It began atrociously, Jic said. Before the cord 
,,ran out, the thing kept rolling over. He felt like a 
'♦frog in a football. He could see nothing but the 
^fane and the sky overlieall, with an occasional 
glimpse of the people on the ship’s rail. He 
CQuldn’t tell a bit which way the iKing would roll 
next. Suddenly "he would find his feet going up, 
and try to step, and over he went rolling, head over 
heels, and just anyhow, on the padding. Any'other 
shjtpe would have been more comfortable, but no 
shape was to be relied upon under the huge 
pressure of the nethermost abyss. 

Suddenly the swaying ceased ; the globe righted, 
and when he had picked himself up, he saw the 
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water all about him grccny-bluc, with an attenuated 
light filtering down from above, and a shoal of little 
floating things went rushing up past him, as it 
seemed to him, towards the light. And even as 
he looked, it grew darker and darker, until the water 
above was as dark as the midnight sky, albeit of a 
greener shade, and the water below black. And 
4i.Ule transparent things in the water developed a 
faint glint* of luminosity, and shot i)ast him in faint 
greenish streaks. 

And the feeling of 'falling! It was just [ike the 
start of a lift, he said^‘ only it kept on. One has to 
imagine what that means, that keeping on. It was 
then *s>f all* times that tfstead rcpci'ited of his 
adventure. ITe saw the chances against him in an 
altogether new light, c- IIc* thought of the big cuttle- 
fish people knew to exist in the middle waters, the 
kind of things they find half digested in whales at 
times, or floating dead and rotten and half eaten by 
fish. Suppose one caught hold and wouldn’t let 
go. And had the clockwork really been sufficiently 
tested ? But whether he wanted to go on or to gp 
back mattered not the sliglitest now. 

In fifty seconds everything was as black as night 
outside, exceptV'vhcre the beam from his light struck 
through the waters, and picked oilt every now and 
then some fish or scrap of sinking matter. They 
flashccl by too fast for him to sec what they were. 
Once he thinks he passed a shark. And then the 
sphere began to get hot by friction against the wateft 
They had underestimated this, it seems.' 

The first thing he noticed was* that he was per- 
spiring, and then he heard a hissing growing louder 
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under his feet, and saw a lot of little bubbles — very 
little bubbles they were — rushing upward like a fan 
through the water outside. Steam ! He felt the 
window, and it wPas hot. He turned on the minute 
glow-lamp that lit his own cavity, looked at the 
padded watch by the studs, and saw he had been 
travelling now for two minutes. It came into his 
head that the window would crack through the 
conflict of temperatures, for he l^new'-Liie bottom 
water is very nc^ir freezing. 

Thqn suddenly the floor cn the sphere seemed to 
press against his feet, the ri/sh of bubbles outside 
grew slower and slower, j»nd the hissing diminishetl. 
The sphere* rolled a little. The window not 
cracked ,^nothing had given, at;,d he knew that the 
dangers of sinking, at an> i^ate^rwere over. 

In another minute or so he would be on the floor 
of the abyss. He thought, he said, of Steevens and 
Weybridge and the rest of them five miles overhead, 
higher to him than the very highest clouds that ever 
floated over land arc to* us, steaming slowly and 
staring down and wondering what had happened to 
him. 

He peered out of the window. There were no 
more bubbles now, and the hissipg had stopped. 
Outside there wtls a heavy blackness — as black as 
black velvet — except; where the electric light pierced 
the empty water and showed the colour of it — a 
;j^pllow-green. Them three things like shapes of fire 
'swam into sight, following each other through the 
water. Whether they were little and near or big 
and far off he could not tell. 

Each was outlined in a bluish light almost as 
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bright as the lights of a fishing smack, a light which 
seemed to be smoking greatly, and all along the sides 
of them were specks of this, like the lighter portholes 
of a ship. Their phosphorescence seemed to go out 
as they came into the radiance of his lamp, and he 
saw then that tlicy were little fisli (T some strange 
sort, with huge heads, vast eyes, and dwindling 
botlies fpid tails. Their eyes were turned towards 
him, and Tie'judge.d they were following him down, 
lie supposed they were attracted bv his glare. 

Presently others oP the same sort joined^ them. 
As he went on dowh, he noticed that the water 
became of a pallid colour, and that little specks 
twinkl‘^1 in his ray like motes in a sunHeam. This 
was probably due to the clouds of ooze and mud 
that the impacf of his^leacnrai sinkers had disturbed. 

By the time he was drawn down to the lead 
weights he was in a dense fog of white that his 
electric light failed altogether to pierce for more than 
a few yards, and many miputes elapsed before the 
hanging sheets of sediment subsided to any extent. 
Then, lit by his light and by the transient phos- 
phorescence of a distant slioal of fishes, he was able 
to see under the huge blackness of the super-incum- 
bent water an undulating expanse of greyish-white 
ooze, broken here and there by tangled thickets of a 
growth pi sea lilies, waving huiigry tentacles in the 
air. 

Farther away were the graceful, translucent out- 
lines of a group of gigantic sponges. About thi^ 
floor there were scattered a number of bristling 
flattish tufts of rich purple and black, which he 
decided must be some sort of sea-urchin, and small, 
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large-eyed or blind things having a curious re- 
semblance, some to woodlicc, and others to lobsters, 
crawled sluggishly across the track of the light and 
vanished into the obscurity again, leaving furrowed 
trails behind them. 

Then suddenly the hovering swarm of little fishes 
veered about and came towards him as a flight of 
starlings might do. They passed over him like a 
phosphorescent snow, and then he ^aw V's^hind them 
some larger creature advancing towards the sphere. 

At first he could sec it ronly dimly, a faintly 
moving figure remotely suggestive of a walking 
man, and then it came iyito the spray of light that 
the lamp shbt out. As the glare struck it, ijt shut 
its eyes, dazzled. He stared injdgid astonishment. 

It was a strange vertelTraUd aniftial. Its dark 
purple head was dimly suggestive of a chameleon, 
but it had such a high forehead and such a brain- 
case as no reptile ever displayed bv^forc ; the vertical 
pitch of its face gave it *1 most extraordinary resemb- 
lance to a human being 

Two large and protruding eyes projected from 
sockets in chameleon fashion, and it had a broad 
reptilian mouth with horny lips beneath its little 
nostrils. In the position of the earj? were two huge 
gill-covers, and out of these floated a branching tree 
of coralline filaments^ almost like the tree-like gills 
that very young rays and sharks possess. * 

But the humanity of the face was not the most 
^extraordinary thing about the creature. It was a 
biped ; its almost globular body was poised on a 
tripod of two frog-Hke legs and a long thick tail, 
and its fore limbs, which grotesquely caricatured the 
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It occurred to him that he would sec more if he 
turned the lamp off, and allowed his eyes to grow 
accustomed to the profound obscurity. 

In this he was wise. After some minutes the 
velvety blackness became a translucent blackness, 
and then, far away, and as faint as the zodiacal light 
of an luiglish summer evening, he saw shapes 
moving below. lie judged these creatures had 
detached and were towing him along the 

sea bottom. 

And then he saw' something taint and remote 
across the undulatio'ns of the submarine plain, a 
broad liorizon of pale luminosity that extended 
this way and that way as far as the* range of his 
little window pefmi|tcd him to sec. To this he* was 
being towed, *is a bf:llo(^i might be towed by men 
out of the open country into a town^^^Hc approached 
it very slowly, and verv..‘i}^ towards hiiii irradiation 
was g^ith^.ii';'dx:eOi,'xu^tT^ctcd it, he turned ihapcs. 

cut off the current,^^ another momenme over 
thing soft dabbed upon ' the could 

swayed. — ^ ’‘ccd% 

*1 hen the shouting was repeated, and it seemed 
to him that a distant echo answered it. The dab- 
bing recurred, and the globe swayed and ground 
against the spindle over which the wire was rolled, 
He stood in the blackness and peered out into the 
everlasting night of the abyss. And presently he 
saw, very faint and remote, other phosphorescent 
quasi-human forms hurrying towards him. V 

Hardly knowing what he did, he felt about in his 
swaying prison for the stud of the exterior electric 
light, and came by accident against his own small 
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and lilies of filmy light out of the general glow of 
the city. In the open spaces of the place he could 
see a stirring movement as of crowds of people, but 
he was too many fathoms above them to distinguish 
the individuals in those crowds. 

Then slowly they pulled him down, and as they 
did so, the details of the place crept slowly upon 
his apprehension. lie saw that the courses of the 
cloudy buildings were marked cuc with beaded 
lines of round objects, and then he perceived that at 
several points below him, in bro d open spaces, were 
forms like the encrusted shapes of ships. 

Slowly and surely he was drawn down, and^ the 
forms below him became brighter, clearer, more dis- 
tinct. He was being pullert— down, perceived, 

towards the large building in the centre of the town, 
and he could catch a glimpse ever and again of the 
multitudinous forms that were lugging at his cord. 
He was astonished to see that the rigging of one of 
the ships, which formed siroh a prominent feature of 
the place, was crowded with a host of gesticulating 
figures regarding him, and, tl)pn the walls of the 
great building rose about him silpntly, and hid tlie 
city from his eyes. 

And such walls they were, of water-logged wood, 
and twisted wire-rope, and iron spars, and copper, 
Rid the bones and skulls of dead men. The skulls 
ran in zigzag lines and spirals and fantastic curves 
over the building ; and in and out of their eye-sockets, 
over the whole surface of the place, lurked and 
played a multitude of silvery little fishes. 

Suddenly his ears were filled with a low shouting 
and a noise like the violent blowing of horns, and 
7 
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this gave place to a fantastic chant. Down the 
sphere sank, past the huge pointed windows, through 
which he saw vaguely a great number of these 
strange, ghostlike people regarding him, and at 
last he came to rest, as it seemed, on a kind of 
altar that stood in the centre of the place. 

And now he was at such a level that he could 
sec these strange people of the abyss plainly once 
more. To'ULv'-^istonishment, he perceived that they 
were prostrating themselves before him, all save one, 
dressed as it secm<^c? in a robe of placoid scales, 
and crowned with a luminous diadem, who stood 
with his reptilian moutVi opening and shutting, as 
though he led the chanting of the worshippers. 

A curious imp‘wd^-e made Elstead turn on his 
small glow-lamp again, so that he became visible 
to these creatures of the abyss, albeit the glare 
made them disappear forthwith into night. At this 
sudden sight of him, the chanting gave place to a 
tumult of exultant shauts ; and Elstead, being 
anxious to watch them, turned his light off again, 
and vanished from before their eyes. But forti>a 
time he was too Jplind to make out what they wt/"^ 
doing, and vjhen at last he could distinguish them, 
they were kneeling again. And thus they con- 
tinued worshipping him, without rest or intermis- 
sioiu, for the space of threo hours. 

Most circumstantial was Elstead’s account of this 
astounding city and its people, these people of 
perpetual night, who have never seen sun or mi^^n 
or stars, green vegetation, nor any living, air-breath- 
ing creatures, who know nothing of fire, nor any light 
but the phosphorescent light of living things. 
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Startling as is ftis story, it is yet more startling 
to find that scientific men, of such eminence as 
Adams and Jenkins, find nothing incredible in it. 
They tell me they sec no reason why intelligent, 
water-breathing, vertebratcd creatures, inured to a 
low temperature and enormous pressure, and of such 
a heavy structure, that neither alive nor dead would 
they float, might not live upon the botj^om of the 
deep sea, and quite unsuspected by us, descendants 
like ourselves of the^great Theriomorpha of the New 
Red Sandstone age. 

We should be known to tl;em, however, as strange, 
meteoric creatures, wont to fall catastrophically dead 
out of the mysterious blackness of their watery sky. 
And not 5nly we ourselvr , i:)ut ouf ships, our 
metals, our appliances, would come raining down 
out of the night. Sometimes sinking things would 
smite down and crush them, as if it were the judg- 
ment of some unseen power above, and sometimes 
would come things of the^ uinnost rarity or utility. 
Dr shapes of inspiring suggestion. One can undcr- 
5tflnd, perhaps, something of tlijcir behaviour at the 
jescent of a living man, if one thinks what a barbaric 
people might do, to whom an enhaloed, shining crea- 
ture came suddenly, out of the sky. 

At one time or another Elstead probably told the 
Picers of the Ptartnigan every detail of his strange 
twelvgi hours in the abyss. That he also intended to 
vrite them down is certain, but he never did, and so 
jS'fiappily we have to piece together the discrepant 
iragments of his story from the reminiscences of 
[Commander Simmons, Weybridge, Steevens, Lindley, 
ind the others. 
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We see the thing darkly in fragmentary glimpses — 
the huge ghostly building, the bowing, chanting people, 
with their dark chameleon-like heads and faintly 
luminous clothing, and Elstead, with his light turned 
on again, vainly trying to convey to their minds 
that the cord by which the sphere was held was to 
be severed. Minute after minute slipped away, and 
Elstead, looking at his watch, was horrified to find 
that he had oxygen only for four hours more. But 
the chant in his honour kept on as remorselessly as 
if it was the marchifig song of his approaching dea^. 

The manner of his release he docs not understand^ 
but, to judge by the end of cord that^ hung from the 
sphere, it had been cut through by rubbing against 
the edge of the a^ai. Abruptly the sphere rolled 
over, and he swept up, out of their world, as an 
etheropi creature clothed in a vacuum would sweep 
rffiibci'e back to its native ether 
The sphere rushed up with^ of their sight as a 
than, when weighted with the Icac?^ our air. A 
rushed down It became exceedingly 
up with the windows uppermost, and he reinJfiFi^y 
torrent of ‘bubbles frothing against the glass 
b-rery moment he expected this to fly. Thl’ 
suddenly something like a huge wheel seemed tc 
e re eased in his head, the padded compartment 
began spinning about him, and he fainted Fi, 
next recollection was of his. cabin, and of the 
doctor’s voice. 

But that is the substance of the extraordinaiy 
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story that Elstcad related in fragments to the 
officers of the Ptarmigafi, He promised to write 
it all down at a later date. His mind was chiefly 
occupied with the improvement of his apparatus, 
which was effected at Rio. 

It remains only to tell that on February 2, 
1896, he made his second descent into the ocean 
abyss, with the improvements his first experience 
suggested. What happened wc shall probably never 
know. He never returned. The Ptarmigan beat 
about over the point of his submersion, seeking him 
in vain for thirteen days. Then she returned to 
Rio, and the news was te’^-graphed to his friends. 
So the matter remains foi the present. But it is 
harcriy probable that no further attempt will be 
made to verify his strange .■>ccry of fliese hitherto 
unsuspected cities of the deep sea. 



THE APPLE 


“ T MUST get rid of it,” said the man in the 

1 corner of tlie^ carriage, abruptly breaking the 
silence. 

Mr. llinchcliff looked up, hearing imperfectly. 
He -had been lost in the rapt conteifiplation of the 
college cap tiod by a string to his i^ortmantcau 
handles — the outward and visible sign of his newly- 
gained pedagogic position — in the rapt appreciation 
of the college cap and the pleasant anticipations it 
excited. Tor Mr. llinchcliff had just matriculated 
at London University, and was going to be junior 
assistant at the I lolihwood Grammar School — a 
very envial)le i)osition. He stared across the carriage 
at his fellow-lravellen' 

“ Why not gi\?e it away ? ” said this person. 
“Give it awry! Why not?” 

Me was a tall, dark, sunburn? man with a pale 
face. His arms were folded tightly, and his feenl; 
were on the seat in front of him. He was pulling'^ 
at a lank black moustache. He stared hard at his 
toes. 

“ Why not ? ” he said. 

Mr. llinchcliff coughed. 

The stranger lifted his eyes — they were curious, 
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dark-grey eyes — and stared blankly at Mr. Ilinch- 
cliff for the best part of a minute, perhaps. His 
expression grew to interest. 

“Yes,” he said slowly. “Why not? And end 
it.” 

“ I don’t quite follow you, I’m afraid,” said Mr. 
Hinchcliff, with another cough. 

“You don’t quite follow me?” said the stranger 
quite mechanically, his singular eyes wandering from 
Mr. Hinchcliff to the bag with its ostentatiously 
displayed cap, and back to ^Mr. Hinchcliff’s downy 
face. 

“ You’re so abrupt, yoj know,” apologised Mr. 
Hinchcliff. 

VVhy shouldn't I ? ” said the stranger, following 
his thoughts. “ You are «i ‘<-*udent he said, ad- 
dressing Mr. Hinchcliff. 

“ I am — by Correspondence — of the London 
University,” said Mr. Hinchcliff, with irrepressible 
pride, and feeling nervously at his tie. 

“ In pursuit of knowledge*” said the stranger, and 
suddenly took his feet off the seat, put his fist on 
his knees, and stared at Mr. Hinchcliff as though he 
had never seen a student befdre. “Yes,” he said, 
and flung out an index finger. Tl'i^n he rose, l(;ok 
a bag from the hat-rack, and unlocked it. Quite 
silently he drew out something round and wrapped 
in a quantity of silver-paper, and unfolded thi.-> care- 
fully. He held it .out towards Mr. Hinchcliff — a 
small, very smooth, golden-yellow fruit. 

Mr. Hinchcliff’s eyes and mouth were open. He 
did not offer to take this object — if he was intended 
to take it, 
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“ That,” said this fantastic stranger, speaking very 
slowly, “ is the Apple of the Tree of Knowledge. 
Look at it — small, and bright, and wonderful — 
Knowledge — and I am going to gh^c it to you.” 

Mr. Hinchclifrs mind worked painfully for a 
minute, and then the sufficient explanation, “ Mad ! ” 
flashed across his brain, and illuminated the whole 
situation. One humoured madmen. He put his 
head a little on one side. 

“The Apple" of the Tree of Knowledge, eigh ! ” 
said Mr. Hinchcliff, regarding ’ it with a finely 
assumed air of interej:*:, and then looking at the 
interlocutor. “ Ihit don’t\mu want to cat it yourself? 
And Jbesides — how did you come by lV>7 ” 

“It never fade's. I hav'c had it now three morfths. 
And it is ev'er bright and smooth and ripe and 
desirable, as you sec it.” He laid his hand on his 
knee and regarded the fruit musingly. Then he 
began to wrap it again in the papers, as though 
he had abandoned his intention of giving it away. 

“ 15ut how did you come by it?” said Mr. Hinch- 
cliff, who had his argumentative side. “ And how^ 
do you know that it the Fruit of the Tree? ” 

“ 1 bought this ‘Truit,” said the stranger, “ three 
months ago — j[or a drink of water and a crust of 
bread. The man who gave it to me — because I 
kept the life in him — was an Armenian. Armenia 
that wonderful country, the hrst of all countries, 
where the ark of the Flood remains to this day, 
buried in the glaciers of Mount Ararat. This man, 

I say, fleeing with others from the Kurds who had 
come upon them, went up into desolate places among 
the mountains — places beyond the common know- 
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ledge of men. And fleeing from imminent pursuit, 
they came to a slope high among the mountain- 
peaks, green with a grass like knife-blades, that cut 
and slashed most pitilessly at anyone who went into 
it. The Kurds were close behind, and there was 
nothing for it but to plunge in, and the worst of it 
was that tlie paths they made through it at the price 
of their blood served for the Kurds to follow. Every 
one of the fugitives was killed save this Armenian 
and another. He heard the screams and cries of 
his friends, and the swish of ^ic grass about those 
wno were pursuing them — 'it was tall grass rising 
overhead. And then a shouting and answers, and 
when pre.sentTy he paused, everything was still., lie 
puJjiied oii^ again, not under.stancling, cut and bleed- 
ing, until he came out on a^ steep .^lope of rocks 
below a precipice, and then iie saw the grass was all 
on fire, and the smoke of it ro.se like a veil between 
him and his enemies.” 

The stranger paused. “Yes?” said Mr. Ilinch- 
cliff. “Yes?” 

“ There he was, all torn and bloody from the 
knife - blades of the grass* thb rocks blazing under 
the afternoon sun — the sky molten brass — and the 
smoke of the fire driving towards hun. He dared 
not stay there. Death he did not mind, but torture ! 

'..Far away beyond the smoke he heard shouts and 
cries. Women screaming. So he went clambering 
up a gorge in the i;ocks — everywhere were bushes 
with dry branches that stuck out like thorns among 
the leave.s — until he clambered over the brow of a 
ridge that hid him. And then he met his companion, 
a shepherd, who had also escaped. And, counting 
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cold and famine and thirst as nothing against the 
Kurds, they went on into the heights, and among 
the snow and ice. They wandered three whole 
days. 

“ The third day came the vision. I suppose 
hungry men often do see visions, but then there is 
this fruit.” He lifted the wrapped globe in his 
hand. “ And I have heard it, too, from other 
mountaineers, who have known something of the 
legend. It was in the evening time, when the stars 
were increasing, tha.*^ they came down a slope of 
polished rock into a hi^-ge dark valley all set about 
with strange, contorted* trees, and in these trees 
hung^ little globes like glow-worm sjSrieres, strange 
round yellow lights. 

“ Suddenly this valley was lit far away, many 
miles away, far down it, with a golden flame march- 
ing slowly athwart it, that made the stunted trees 
against it black as night, and turned the slopes all 
about them and their figures to the likeness of fiery 
gold. And at the vision they, knowing the legends 
of the mountains, instantly knew that it was Edep 
they saw, or the sentinel of Eden, and they fell 
upon their faces like men struck dead. 

“ When th^y dared to look again the valley was 
dark for a space, and then the light came again — 
returning, a burning amber. , tit 

“ At that the shepherd sprang to his feet, and 
with a shout began to run down towards the light, 
but the other man was too fearful to follow him. 
He stood stunned, amazed, and terrified, watching his 
companion recede towards the marching' glare. And 
hardly had the shepherd set out when there came 
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a noise like thujider, the beating of invisible wings 
hurrying up the valley, and a great and terrible fear ; 
and at that the man who gave me the fruit turned — 
if he might still ’escape. And hurrying headlong up 
the slope again, with that tumult sweeping after him, 
he stumbled against one of these stunted bushes, 
and a ripe fruit came off it into his hand. This 
fruit. Forthwith, the wings and the thunder rolled 
all about him. He fell and fainted, and wlicn he 
came to his senses, he was back among the blackened 
ruins of his own village, an^l m and the others were 
attending to the wounde<<f. A vision ? But the 
golden fruit of the tree was still clutched in his hand. 
There were others there who k'lew the legend, knew 
vvliat th^ strange fruit might be.”^ He paused. 
“ And this is it,” he said. . 

It was a most extraordinary story to be told in 
a third-class carriage on a Sussex railway. It was 
as if the real was a mere veil to the fantastic, and 
here was the fantastic ..poking through. “Is it?” 
was all Mr. Hinchcliff could say. 

“ The legend,” said the stranger, “ tells that those 
thickets of dwarfed trees growing about the garden 
sprang from the apple that Adam carried in his 
hand when he and Eve were driven forth. He felt 
something in his band, saw the half-eaten apple, and 
^ flung it petulantly aside. And there they gro.w, in 
that desolate valley, girdled round with the ever- 
lasting snows, and there the fiery swords keep ward 
agiinst the Judgment Day.” 

•But I thought these things were” — Mr. Hinch- 
cl' T paused — “ fables — parables rather, Do you 
mjan to tell me that there in Armenia ” — 
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The stranger answered the unfinished question 
with the fruit in his open hand. 

“ But you don’t know,” said Mr. Hinchcliff, “ that 
that is the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge. The man 
may have had — a sort of mirage, say. Suppose ” — 

“ Look at it,” said the stranger. 

It was certainly a strangc-looking globe, not really 
an apple, Mr. Hinchcliff saw, and a curious glowing 
golden colour, almost as though light itself was 
wrought into its substance. As he looked at it, he 
began to see more viv\dly the desolate valley among 
the mountains, the guardrag swords of fire, the strange 
antiquities of the story he had just heard. He rubbed 
a knutklc into his eye. “ But ” — said ^e. 

“ It has kept •like that, smooth and full, th!ee 
months. Longer tha?i that it is now by some days. 
No drying, no withering, no decay.” 

“ And you yourself,” said Mr. Hinchcliff, “ really 
believe that ” — 

“ Is the Forbidden Fruit.” 

There was no mistaking the earnestness of the 
man’s manner and his perfect sanity. “ The Fruit 
of Knowledge,” he said. 

“ Suppose it was'? ” said Mr. Hinchcliff, after a 
pause, still sta'.M ng at it. But after all,” said Mr. 
Hinchcliff, “ it’s not my kind of kifowledge — not the 
sort ^ of knowledge. I mean, Adam and Eve have^rt 
eaten it already.” 

“We inherit their sins — not their knowledge,” 
said the stranger. “ That would make it all clear 
and bright again. We should see into everything, 
through everything, into the deepest meaning of 
everything ” — 
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“ Why don’t you cat it, then ? ” said Mr. Ilinchcliff, 
with an inspiration. 

“ I took it intending to cat it,” said the stranger. 
“ Man has fallen. Merely to cat again could 
scarcely ” — 

“ Knowledge is power,” said Mr. Ilinchcliff. 

“ But is it happiness ? I am older than you 
— more than twice as old. Time after time T 
have held this in my hand, and my heart has failed 
me at the thought of all that one miglit know, 
that terrible lucidity — Suppose suddenly all the 
world became pitilessly clear ? ” 

“ That, I Blink, would be a great advantage,” said 
I^r. Hinchcliff, “ on the whole.” 

“ Supjfbsc you saw into the hearts and minds of 
everyone about you, into tlieir most secret recesses 
— people you loved, whose love you valued ? ” 

“ You’d soon find out the humbugs,” said Mr. 
Hinchcliff, greatly struck by the idea. 

“ And worse — to know yourself, bare of your 
most intimate illusions. To see yourself in your 
place. All that your lusts and weaknesses prevented 
your doing. No merciful perspective.” 

That might be an excellent thing too. ‘ Know 
thyself,’ you know.” 

“ You arc young,” said the stranger. 

“ If you don’t care to eat it, and it bothers, you, 
why don’t you throw it away ? ” 

“ There again, perhaps, you will not understand 
me. To me, how could one throw away a thing 
like that, glowing, wonderful? Once one has it, one 
is bound. But, on the other hand, to give it away ! 
To give it away to someone who thirsted after know- 
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ledge, who found no terror in tho thought of that 
clear perception ” — 

“ Of course,” said Mr. Hinchcliff thoughtfully, “ it 
might be some sort of poisonous fruit.” 

And then his eye caught something motionless, 
the end of a white board black-lettered outside the 
carriage window. “ — MWOOD,” he saw. He started 
convulsively. “ Gracious ! ” said Mr. Hinchcliff. 
“Holmwood!” — and the practical present blotted 
out the m27‘itic realisations that had been stealing 
upon him. ^ 

In another moment hc' vvas opening the carriage- 
door, portmanteau in hand. The guard was already 
fluttering his green flag. Mr. Hinchcliff jumped ovit. 
“Here!” said, a voice behind him, and h(5: saw the 
dark eyes of the stranger shining and the golden 
fruit, bright and bare, held out of the open carriage- 
door. He took it instinctively, the train was already 
moving. 

No ! ” shouted the stranger, and made a snatch 
at it as if to take it back. 

“ Stand away,” criecl a country porter, thrusting ■ 
forward to close the door. The stranger shouted 
something Mr. , Hinchcliff did not catch, head and 
arm thrust exc?itedly out of the window, and then 
the shadow of the - bridge fell on Inm, and in a trice 
he 'yas hidden. Mr. Hinchck’ff stood astonished, 
staring at the end of the last waggon receding round 
the bend, and with the wonderful fruit in his hand. 
For the fraction of a minute his mind was confused, 
and then he became aware that two or three people 
on the platform were regarding h\m with interest. 
Was he not the new Grammar School master making 
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his ddbut? It ocifiurrcd to him tliat, so far as they 
could tell, the fruit might very well be the naive 
refreshment of an orange. He flushed at the thought, 
and thrust the fruit into his side pocket, where it 
bulged undesirably. But there was no help for it, 
so he went towards them, awkwardly concealing his 
sense of awkwardness, to ask the way to the Grammar 
School, and the means of getting his portmanteau 
and the two tin boxes which lay up the platform 
thither. Of all tl^e odd and fantastic yarns to tell 
a fellow ! 

His luggage could be taken on a truck for six- 
pence, he found, and he could precede it on foot. 
He fancied an ironical note in the voices. Hb was 
painfully ware of liis contour. 

The curious earnestness of the man in the 
train, and the glamour of ilic story he told, had, 
for a time, diverted the current of Mr. Hinchcliff’s 
thoughts. It drove like a mist before his imme- 
diate concerns. Fires Uiat went to and fro 1 But 
the preoccupation of his new position, and the 
impression he was to produce upon Holmwood 
generally, and the school people in particular, re- 
turned upon him with reinvigorating power before 
he left the station and cleared his mental atmosphere. 
But it is extraoi^linary what an inconvenient thing 
the addition of a s{*'ft and rather brightly -•goJiJea- 
fruit, not three inches in diameter, may prove to a 
sensitive youth on -his best appearance. In the 
pocket of his black jacket it bulged dreadfully, spoilt 
the lines altogether. He passed a little old lady in 
black, and he felt^er eye drop upon the excrescence 
at once. He was wearing one glove and carrying 
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the other, together with his stick, so that to bear the 
fruit openly was impossible. In one place, where 
the road into the town seemed suitably secluded, 
he took his encumbrance out of his pocket and tried 
it in his hat. It was just too large, the hat wobbled 
ludicrousi}'', and just as he was taking it out again, a 
butcher’s boy came driving round the corner. 

“Confound it!” said Mr. Ilinchcliff. 

He would have eaten the thing, and attained 
omniscienqe^ a^d then, but, it would seem so 

silly to go into the town sucking a juicy fruit — and 
it certainly felt juicy. It one of the boys should come 
by, it might do him a serious injuiy^^with his dis- 
cipline so to be seen. And the juice might make 
his face sticky and get upon his cuffs — v..r it might 
be an acid juice as potent as lemon, and take all 
the colour out of his clothes. 

Then round a bend in the lane came two pleasant 
sunlit girlish figures. They were walking slowly 
towards the town and chattering — at any moment 
they might look round and see a hot-faced young 
man behind them carrying a kind of phosphorescent 
yellow tomato ! They would be sure to laugh. 

^'Hang!'' said Mr. Hinchcliff, and with a swift 
jerk sent the encumbrance flying over the stone wall 
of an orchard that- there abutted on the road. As it 
'7? n lushed, he felt a faint twinge of loss that lasted 
scarcely a moment. Pie adjusted the stick and 
glove in his hand, and walked on, erect and self- 
conscious, to pass the girls. 

But in the darkness of the night Mr. Hinchcliff 
had a dream, and saw the valley, and the flaming 



swords, and the contorted trees, and knew that it 
really was the Apple of the Tree of Knowledge that 
he had thrown regardlessly away. And he awoke 
very unhappy. 

In the morning his regret had passed, but after- 
wards it returned and troubled him ; never, however, 
when he was happy or busily occupied. At last, 
one moonlight night about eleven, when all Holm- 
wood was quiet, his regrets returned with redoubled 
force, and therewitli an impulse, c*d'-''v.ture. He 
slipped out of the house and Over the playground 
wall, went through the silent town to Station Lane, 
and climbed i’^o the orchard where he had thrown 
the fruit. But nothing was to be found of it there 
among the dewy grass and the faint intangible globes 
of dandelion down. 
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“ \ ^ die under ft?” The thought 

V V recurred agahi and again, as I walked 
home from Iladdon’s. It was a purely 
personal question. I was spared thv.v>deep anxieties 
of a married man, and 1 knew there were few of my 
intimate friends but would find my deaih trouble- 
some chiefly on account bf their duty of regret. I 
was surprised indeed, and perhaps a little humiliated, 
as I turned the matter over, to think how few 
could possibly exceed the conventional requirement. 
Things came, before me stripped of glamour, in a 
clear dry light, during that walk from Haddon’s 
house over Trimrose .ilill. There were the friends 
ot my youth : I perceived now that our affection 
was a tradition, which we foregathered rather labori- 
ously to maintain. There were the rivals and 
helpers of my lai!er career: I suppose I had been 
Lord-blooded or undemonstraiive — one perhaps im- 
plies the other. It may be that even the capacity 
for friendship is a question of physique. There had 
been a time in my own life when I had grieved 
bitterly enough at the loss of a friend ; but as I 
walked home that afternoon the emotional side of 

my imagination was dormant. I could not pity 
106 
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myself, nor feel sowy for my friends, nor conceive of 
them as grieving for me. 

I was interested in this deadness of my emotional 
nature — no doubt a concomitant of my stagnating 
physiology ; and my thoughts wandered off along 
the line it suggested. Once before, in my hot 
youth, I had suffered a sudden loss of blood, and 
had been within an ace of deatli. I remcmbcrcci 
now that my affections as well as my passions had 

drained out of me, leaving scarce y^^'ing but a 

tranquil resignation, a dreg of self-pity. It had 
been weeks before the old ambitions, and tender- 
nesses, and all tl:io complex moral interplay r)f a man, 
had reasserted themselves. It occurred to me tliat 
the real r/.eaning of this numbness miglit be a 
gradual slipping away from the pleasure-pain guid- 
ance of the animal man. Ii has been proven, 1 take 
it, as thoroughly as anything can ]:)e proven in this 
world, that the higher emotions, the moral feelings, 
evtn the subtle tcnderncTsscs of love, are evolved 
from the elemental desires and fears of the simple 
a^gimal : they are the harness in which man’s mental 
freedom goes. And it may be that, as death over- 
shadows us, as our possibility of acting diminishes, 
this complex growth of balanced impulse, propensity, 
and aversion, whose interplay inspMcs our acts, goes 
with it. Leaving whaj: ? 

I was suddenly brought back to reality by an 
imminent collision with a butcher-boy’s tray. I 
found that I was crossing the bridge over the Regent’s 
Park Canal, which runs parallel with that in the 
Zoological Gardens. The boy in blue had been 
looking over his shoulder at a black barge advancing 
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slowly, towed by a gaunt white horse. In the 
Gardens a nurse was leading three happy little 
children over the bridge. The trees were bright 
green ; the spring hopefulness was still unstained 
by the dusts of summer; the sky in the water was 
bright and clear, but broken by long waves, by 
quivering bands of black, as the barge drove through. 
*'rhc breeze was stirring ; but it did not stir me as the 
spring breeze used to do. 

Was tlii'to.'k'h\ess of feeling itself an anticipa- 
tion ? It was cuiious that I could reason and 
follow out a network of suggestion as clearly as 
ever: so, at least, it seemed to n.^„ It was calm- 
ness rather than dulness that was coming upon^me. 
Was there t\ny ground for the belief in the presenti- 
ment of death ? Did a man near to death begin 
instinctively to withdraw himself from the meshes of 
matter and sense, even before the cold hand was 
laid upon his ? I felt strangely isolated — isolated 
without regret^ — from tho life and existence ab<vut 
me. The children playing in the sun and gathering 
strength and experiqnce^for the business of life, the 
park-keeper gossiping with a nursemaid, the nursing 
mother, the young couple intent upon each other as 
they passed me, the trees by the wayside spreading 
new pleading leaves to the sunlight, the stir in their 
^b*:aiiches — I had been part of, it all, but I had nearly 
done with it now. 

Some way down the Broad Walk I perceived that 
I was tired, and that myjfeet were heavy. It was 
hot that afternoon, and I turned aside and sat down 
on one of the green chairs that line the way. In a 
minute I had dozed into a dream, and the tide of 
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my thoughts washed up a vision of the resurrection. 
I was still sitting in the chair, but I thought myself 
actually dead, withered, tattered, dried, one eye (I 
saw) pecked out by birds. “Awake!” cried a voice; 
and incontinently the dust of the path and the mould 
under the grass became insurgent. I had never 
before thought of Regent’s Park as a cemetery, but 
now, through the trees, stretching as far as eye could 
sec, I beheld a flat plain of w'rithing graves and 
heeling tombstones, There scem^''^ ♦o be some 
trouble ; the rising dead appeared to stifle as they 
struggled upward, they bled in their struggles, the 
red flesh was taMfhred aw^ay from the while bones. 
“ Awake 1 ” cried a voice ; but I determined I w^duld 
not rise to inch horrors. “ Awake!"’ They would 
not let me alone. “ Wike iif) ! said an angry voice. 
A cockney angel ! The man who sells the tickets 
was shaking me, demanding my penny. 

I paid my penny, pocketed my ticket, yawned, 
stt^tched my legs, and, fceV!ng now rather less torpid, 
got up and walked on tow^ards I>angham Idacc. 1 
speedily lost myself again ii\ a shifting ina/.e of 
thoughts about death. Going a^cross Marylebonc 
Road into that crescent at the end, of Langham 
Place, I had the narrowest escape froih the shaft 
of a cab, and wenf on my way vvith a pak)italing 
heart and a bruised shoulder. It struck me'th-v^ 
it would have been curious if my meditations on 
my death on the mgrrow had led to my death 
that day. 

But I will not weary you with more of my experi- 
ences that day and the next. I knew more and 
more certainly that I should die under the operation ; 
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at times I think I was inclined '»to pose to myself. 
The doctors were coming at eleven, and I did not 
get up. It seemed scarce worth while to trouble 
about washing and dressing, and though I read my 
newspapers and the letters that came by the first post, 
I did not find them very interesting. There was a 
friendly note from Addison, my old school friend, 
calling my attention to two discrepancies and a 
printer’s error in my new book, with one from 
Langridge some vexation over Minton. The 

rest were business communications. I breakfasted 
in bed. The glow of pain at my side seemed more 
massive. I knew it was pain, and»...vet, if you can 
understand, J did not find it very painful. I had 
been awake and hot and thirsty in the bight, but in 
the morning lied felt comfortable. In the night- 
time I had lain thinking of things that were past ; 
in the morning I dozed over the question of im- 
mortality. lladdon came, punctual to the minute, 
with a neat black bag; and Mowbray soon followed. 
I'heir arrival stirred me up a little. I began to take 
a more personal interest in the proceedings. IIadd*^n 
moved the lillle octagonal table close to the bedside, 
and, with his broad black back to me, began taking 
things out of his bag. I heard the light click of 
steel uj)cui steel. ’ My imagination, I found, was not 
'Ti’together stagnant. “Will you hurt me much?” I 
said in an off hand tone. 

“ Not a bit,” Haddon answered over his shoulder. 
“ We shall chloroform you. Your heart’s as sound 
as a bell.” And as he spoke, I had a whiff of the 
pungent sweetness of the anaesthetic. 

They stretched me out, with a convenient exposure 
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of my side, *and, almost before I realised what was 
happening, the chloroform was being administered. 
It stings the nostrils, and there is a suffocating sensa- 
tion, at first. L knew I should die — that this was 
the end of consciousness for me. And suddenly I 
felt that I was not prepared for death ; I had a 
vague sense of a duty overlooked— -I knew not 
what. What was it I had not done? I could 
think of nothing more to do, nothing desirable left 
in life; and yet I had the stranc^est disinclination 
to death. And tlie physical s.c.i.'>ation was painfully 
oppressive. Of course the tloctors did not kiunv 
they were goityif to kill me. Possibly 1 struggled. 
Then I fell motionless, and a great silence, mon- 
strous silence, and an impenetrable blackness came 
upon me. 

There must have be. an interval of .al)solute 
unconsciousness, seconds or minutes. Then, with 
a chilly, unemotional clearness, I perccMved that 
I was not yCc v^ead. I was still in my body ; but 
all the multitudinous sensations that come sweeping 
from it to make up the background of consciousness 
had gone, leaving me free oV it all. Ne», not free of 
it all ; for as yet something stilt held me to the })oor 
stark flesh upon the bed — held me, yeiiiot so closely 
that I did not fo»il myself external to it, independent 
of it, straining ?lway from it. I do ikA lhii^< I saw, 

I do not think I heard; but I perceived a»l thafwas 
going on, and it was as if I l;oth lieard and saw. 
Iladdon was benefing over me, Mowbray behind 
me ; the scalpel — it was a large scali)el — was cut- 
ting my flesh at 'the side under the flying ribs. It 
was interesting to .see myself cut like cheese, without 
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a pang, without even a qualm. Jhe interest was 
much of a quality with that one might feel in a 
game of chess between strangers. Hadclon’s face 
was firm and his hand steady; but I was surprised 
to perceive {/low I know not) that he was feeling the 
gravest doubt as to his own wisdom in the conduct 
of the operation. 

Mowbray’s thoughts, too, I could sec. He was 
thinking that Haddon’s manner showed too much 
of the specialist. New suggestions came up like, 
bubbles through a stream of frothing meditation, 
and burst one after aiudher in the little bright spot 
of his consciousness. He could help noticing 
and admiring Haddon’s swift dexterity, in spite of 
his envious qualify and his disposition U^ detract. 

I saw my liver" exposed. 1 was puzzled at my own 
condition. I did not feel that I was dead, but I 
was different in some way from my living self. The 
grey depression, that had weighed on me for a year 
or more and coloured all my thoifguLS, was gone.^c 
I perceived and thought without any emotional tint 
at all. I wondered if everyone perceived things in 
this way under chloroform, and forgot it again when 
he came out of it. K would be inconvenient to look 
into some heads," and not forget. 

Although I did not think that I was dead, 1 still 
pcrceivyd quite clearly that I was soon to die. This 
brought me back to the consideration of Haddon’s 
proceedings. I looked into his mind, and saw that 
he was afraid of cutting a brancli of the portal vein. 
My attention was distracted from details by the 
curious changes going on in his mind. His con- 
sciousness was like the quivering little spot of light 
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which is tlirown by the mirror of a galvanometer. 
II is thoughts ran under it like a stream, some 
through the focus bright and distinct, some shadowy 
in the half-light of the edge. Just now the little 
glow was steady ; but the least movement on Mow- 
bray’s part, the slightest scnind from outside, even a 
faint difference in the slow movement of the living 
flesh he was cutting, set the light-spot shivering and 
spinning. A new sense-impression came rushing 
up through the flow j^)f thoughts; and lo ! the light- 
spot jerked away towards it, switter than a frightened 
fish. It was wonderful to think that upon that 
unstable, fitful <J<f?ng depended all the complex 
motions of the man; that for the next five minutes, 
therefore, my life hung i]j>on its movements. And 
he was growing more and fnore nervous in his 
work. It was as if a litt. • picture of a cut vein 
grew brighter, and struggled to oust from his brain 
another picture of a cut falling short of the nuirk. 
Ik: was afraid? nTs dreacjl of cutting t(jo little was 
battling with his dread of culling^ too far. 

^ Then, suddenly, like an esca])c of water from under 
a lock-gate, a great uprush of horrible realisation 
set all his thoughts swirling, and simultaneously I 
perceived that the vein was cut. lie started back 
with a hoarse exdamation, and I saw the brown - 
purple blood gather in ei .swift Ijead, and runv^lick- 
ling. He was liorrified. He pitched the red-stained 
scaljxil on to the octagonal table ; and instantly 
^both doctors flung tl^cmselves upem me, making 
hasty and ill-conceived efforts to remedy the disaster. 

“ Ice ! ” .said ?\Iowbray, gasping. Hut I knew that I 
,was killed, though my body still clung to me. 
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I will not describe their belated endeavours to 
save me, though I perceived every detail. My^ 
perceptions were sharper and swifter than they had 
ever been in life ; my thoughts rushed through my 
mind with incredible swiftness, but with perfect de- 
finition. I can only compare their crowded clarity 
to the effects of a reasonable dose of opium. In a 
moment it would all be over, and I should be free. 
I knew I was immortal, but what would happen I 
did not know. Should I drift off presently, like 
a puff of smoke from a gun, iii some kind of half- 
material body, an attenuated version of my material 
self? Should I find myself suMcnly among the 
innumerable hosts of the dead, ana“know the world 
about me for the phantasmagoria it had always 
seemed? Should I drift to some spiritualistic 
and there make foolish, incomprehensible attempts 
to affect a purblind medium ? It was a state of 
unemotional curiosity, of colourless expectation. And 
then I realised a growiiijj stress lipun me, a feeling 
as though some huge human magnet was draw/ag 
me upward out of my body. The stress grew and 
grew. I seemed an atom for which monstrous 
forces were fightin'g. For one brief, terrible moment 
sensation ci'itnc back to me. That feeling of falling 
headlong which comes in nightmares, that feeling 
a thixisand times intensified, that and a black horror 
"swept across my thoughts iiT a torrent. Then the 
two doctors, the naked body with its cut sidfe, the 
little room, swept away from under me and vanished, 
as a speck of foam vanishes down an eddy. 

I was in mid-air. Far belo\^ was the West End 
of London, receding rapidly, — for I seemed to be 
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flying swiftly upward, — and, as it receded, passing 
westward, like a panorama. I could sec, through 
the Flint haze of smoke, the innumerable roofs 
chimney-set, the narrow roadways, stippled with 
people and conveyances, the little specks of squares, 
and the church steeples like thorns sticking out of 
the fabric. But it spun away as the earth rotated 
on its axis, and in a few seconds (as it seemed) I 
was over the scattered clumps of town about Ealing, 
the little Thames j thread of blue to the south, and 
the Chiltern Hills and the North Downs coming 
up like the rim of a basin, far away and faint 
with haze. Uvn rushed. And at first I had not 
the faintest conception what this head Ion g^ rush 
upward could mean. 

Every moment the cii;clc 'of scenery beneath me 
grew wider and wider, ana the details of town and 
field, of hill and valley, got more and more hazy 
and pale and indistinct, a luminous grey was mingled 
Lmore and more*with the blue of the hills and the 
^reen of the open meadows ; and a little patch of 
cloud, low and far to the^ west, shone ever more 
dazzlingly white. Above, as the veil of atmosphere 
between myself and outer space grew thinner, the 
sky, which had been a fair springtim? blue at first, 
grew deeper and richer in colour, passing steadily 
through the intervening shades, until pre^ciitly it^ 
w^s as dark as the blue sky of midnight, and 
presently as black as the blackness of a frosty star- 
light, and at last as black as no blackness I had 
ever beheld, hx^ first one star, and then many, 
and at last an innumerable host broke out upon the 
sky : more stars than anyone has ever seen from 
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the face of the earth. For the blueness of the sky 
is tlie light of the sun and stars sifted and spread 
abroad blindingly: there is diffused light even in 
the darkest skies of winter, and we do not see the 
stars by day only because of the dazzling irradiation 
of the sun. Jhit lunv 1 saw things — 1 know not 
how; assuredly with no niorlal e\'es — and that 
defect of bedazzletnent blinded me no longer. The 
sun wa.: incrtrdibly strange and woiukM'fiil. The 
body of it was a disc of b]indir)g while light: not 
yellowish, as it seenns to those who live upon the 
earth, but li\ id while, all streakc:d with scarlet streaks 
atid rimnicd about with a fringe of ka-.ithing tongues 
of rcvl fire. And, shooting h.alf-way across the 
heavens from cither side of it, and brighter than the 
Milky Way, were two pini(,>ns of sih er- white, making 
it look more like those winged globes I have seen 
in l^g>'ptian sculpture, than anything else I can 
remember 14)011 earth. These I knew for the solar 
corcaia, tlioiigdi I had never eon anything of it bute 
a j)ictiire during the days of my' earthly life. *1 

When my attention cpme back to the earth again, 

I saw that it had tallen very- far away from me. 
I''ield and touai were l«>ng since indistinguishable, 
and all tlu: \ aiied hues of the country^ were merging 
into a uniform bright greyg broken only" by the 
brilliant white of the clouds tlpit lay scattered in 
flocculent masses over Ireland and the west of 
Itngiand. I'or now I could see the outlines of tltc 
north of France and Ireland, a' id all this iskind of 
Ih'itain, save where Scotland passevl over the horizon 
to the north, or where the coast was blurred or 
obliterated by cloud. The sea was a dull grey", and 
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darker than the land ; and the whole panorama was 
rotating slowly towards the east. 

All this had happened so swiftly that, until I was 
some thousand miles or so Iroin the earth, I had no 
thought for myself. Hut now I j)erceived I had 
neither hands nor feet, neither j)arts nor oiL^ans, and 
that I felt neither alarm nor pain. All about me 1 
perceivcMl that the vacancy (fu* I had already left 
the air behind) was cold iH'yond llu' inia!.:in.ition of 
man; but it troubled nu‘ not. 'flu' sun’s lays shot 
throui;h the \'oid, powerless to li;.;hl or heat until 
they should strik^ on matter in their course. I ^;aw 
thine;s with a y-..TeJU‘ self foryetiulness, twen as if I 
were God. And down below tluic\ rushiny Mu'ay 
from me, — countless miles in a second, where a 
little dark spot on the- ‘.;n;y marked the j)(»siii(Mi of 
London, tws) doctors wen.- 'tru'.c.diic^r to restore life 
to the [Kjor hacked and outworn shell I had aban- 
doned. I felt then such releast*, such serc-nit)' as 
i can compare to no i*iortal deliidit 1 hava: ever 
inown. 

It was only after I hatl perceived all these thint^s 
that the meaning of that luaidlonit rush of the i-arth 
^rew into compreliensi< »n. \'et it ^was so simj^le, 
so obvious, that I was amazed at 013- be\er antici- 
pating the thing fliat was hapj)e?uny^ to me*. I had 
suddenly been cut ii,drift from mattc;r: all <?i.'it was 
material of me was there upon earth, whirling away 
tlirough space, held to the earth by rpavitation, p;ir- 
taking of the carthAiertia, moving in its wreath of 
epicycles round tlyir .sun, and with the sun and the 
planets on their vast march through space. Hut 
the immaterial has no inertia, feels nfjthing of the 
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pull of matter for matter: where it parts from its 
garment of flesh, there it remains (so far as space 
concerns it any longer) immovable in space. I was 
not leaving the earth : the earth was leaving me^ 
and not only the earth, but the whole solar system 
was streaming past. And about me in space, 
invisible to me, scattered in the wake of the earth 
upon its journey, there must be an innumerable 
multitude of souks, stripped like myself of the 
material, stripped like myself of the passions of 
the individual and the generous emotions of the 
gregarious brute, naked intelligent.ps, things of new- 
born wonder and thought, marvel lurg at the strange 
release that had suddenly come on them ! 

As I receded faster and faster from the strange 
wliite sun in tlie black heavens, and from the broad 
and shining earth upon which my being had begun, 
I seemed to grow, in some incredible manner, vast : 
vast as regards this world I had left, vast as regards 
the moments and periods of a human life. Vey '' 
soon I saw the full circle of the earth, slight, r 
gibbous, like the moon when she nears her full, bu : 
very large ; and the silvery shape of America was 
now in the noonday blaze wherein (as it seemed) 
little Knglaiid had been basking but a few minutes 
ago. At first the earth was large, and shone in the 
heavens, filling a great part ,of them ; but every 
moment she grew smaller and more distant. As 
she shrunk, the broad moon in its third quarter 
:rept into view over the rim ^^f her disc. I looked 
“or the constellations. Only tjiat part of Aries 
iirectly behind the sun and the Lion, which the 
larth covered, were hidden. I recognised the tor- 
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tuous, tattered band of the Milky Way, with Vega 
very bright between sun and earth ; and Sirius 
and Orion shone splendid against the unfathom' 
able blackness in the opposite quarter of the heavens. 
The Pole Star was overhead, and the Great Bear 
hung over the circle of the earth. And away 
beneath and beyond the shining corona of the sun 
were strange groupings of stars I had never seen in 
my life — notably, a dagger-shaped group that I 
knew for the Southi^rn Cross. All these were no 
larger than when tlicy had shone on earth ; but the 
little stars that one/carce secs shone now against the 
setting of black vacancy as brightly as the first- 
magnitudes had done, wliile the larger vv^orkls were 
points of indescribable glory^ and coiour. Alde- 
baran was a spot of blot'-'d-rcd fire, and Sirius 
condensed to one point the light of a world of 
sapphires. And they .shone steadily : they did not 
scintillate, the}^ were calmly glorious. My impres- 
siyis had an* adamantine^ hardness and brightness : 
tlyre was no blurring softness, no atmosphere, 
nfthing but infinite darkness .set with the myriads 
of these acute and brilliant poiij,ts and specks of 
light. Presently, when I looked again, the little 
earth seemed no bigger than the sun, and it 
dwindled and turne*d as I looked, ipntil, in a second’s 
space (as it seemed t9 me), it was halved ; and so 
it wqpt on swiftly dwindling. P'ar away in the 
j^pposite direction, a little pinkish pin’s head of light, 
shining steadily, waslthe planet Mars. I swam 
motionless in vacanc^; and, without a trace of terror 
or astonishment, watched the speck of cosmic dust 
|ye call the world fall away from me. 
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Presently it dawned upon me that my sense of 
duration had changed : that my mind was moving 
not faster but infinitely slower, that between each 
separate impression there was a period of many days. 
The mo(m spun once round the earth as I noted 
this; and I perceived clearly the motion of Mars 
in his orbit. Moreover, it appeared as if the time 
between thought and thought grew steadily greater, 
until at last a thousand years was but a moment in 
my perception. 

At first the constellations h: d shone motionless 
against the black background oS, infinite space ; but 
presently it seemed as though group of stars 

about Hercules and the Scorpion was contracting, 
while Orion and Aldebaran and their neighbours 
were scattering apart. 1 'lashing suddenly out of 
the darkness there came a flying multitude of par- 
ticles of rock, glittering like dust-specks in a sun- 
beam, and encompassed in a faintly luminous haze. 
Tlu!y swirled all about ma, and vanished again in a 
twinkling far behind. And then I saw that a brij. ht 
spot of light, that shone a little to one side of n y 
path, was growing very rapidly larger, and perceived 
that it was the iilanet Saturn rushing towards me. 
Larger and larger it grew, swallowing up the 
heavens behind it, and hiding every moment a fresh 
multiiude of stars. I perceived its flattened, whirl- 
ing body, its disc-like belt, and seven of its little 
satellites. It grew and grew, till it towered enor- 
mous ; and then I plunged j Jnid a streaming multi- 
tude of clashing stones and '^ncing dust-particles 
and gas-eddies, and saw for a moment the mighty 
triple belt like three concentric arches of moonligh^ 
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above me, its shadow black on the boilings tumult 
below. These things happened in one-tenth of the 
time it takes to tell of them. The planet went by- 
like a flash of lightning ; for a few seconds it blotted 
out the sun, and there and then became a mere black, 
dwindling, winged patch against the light. The 
earth, the mother mote of my being, I could no 
longer see. 

So, wilh a stately swiftness, in the profoundcst 
silence, the solar s\^stem fell from me, as it had 
been a garment, untl the sun was a mere star amid 
the multitude of stdrs, wilh its eddy (;f planet-s[)ecks, 
lost in the confirmed glittering of the remoter light. 
I was no longer a denizen of th(^ snlar sysleni ; 1 
had come to the Outer Universe, I si eim'd to grasp 
and comprehend the whole^ world of matter. Kvev 
more swiftly the stars closed ai about the spot where 
Antares and Vega had vanished in a himiuous haze, 
until that part of the sky had the semblanct' of a 
whirling mass' of ne*bula% iwid ever l)efore me yawned 
valter gaps of vacant blackness, and tiu: stars slujiie 
{(Mver and fewer. It seemed as if I moved towards a 
]TOint between Orion’s belt and sword ; and the void 
about that region opened vaster and vaster every 
second, an incredible gulf oi iKjthingm ss, into which 
I was falling. Faster and ever kwsivr the universe 
rushed by, a hurry of whirling mr^tes at last, sjx ? ting 
silently into the void. Stars glowing brighter and 
brighter, with their circling planets catching the light 
in a ghostly fashion as tl neared them.shfaie out and 
vanished again into inexistence ; faint comets, clusters 
of meteorites, winking specks of matter, eddying light 
■ooints, whizzed past, some perhaps a hundred millions 
9 
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of miles or so from me at most, few nearer, travelling 
with unimaginable rapidity, shooting constellations, 
momentary darts of fire, through that black, enor- 
mous night. More than anything else it was like a 
dusty draught, suiibcam-lit. Broader, and wider, 
and deeper grew the starless space, the vacant 
l^eyond, into which 1 was being drawn. At last a 
quarter of the heavens was black and blank, and 
the whole headlong rush of stellar iiiii\a:rse closed 
in behind me like a veil of li'^ht that is gathered 
together. It drove away from : le like a monstrous 
jack-o’-lantern driven by the wind. 1 had come out 
into the wilderness of space. lA er the vacant black- 
ness grew broader, until the hosts of the stars .seemed 
only like a swarm of fiery specks hurrying away from 
me, inconceivaldy remote, and the darkness, the 
nothingness and emptiness, was about me on every 
side. Soon the little univer.se of matter, the cage 
of points in which 1 had begun to be, was dwindling, 
now to a whirling disc of luminous glittering, and 
now to one minute disc of hazy light. In a lit ^e 
while it would shrink /o a point, and at last wou.i 
vanish altogether. 

Suddenly feeling came back to me — feeling in 
the shaj)e of overwhelming terror: such a dread of 
those dark vastitvides as no words can describe, a 
passionate resurgence of .sympathy and .social desire. 
\\\:re there other souls, invisible to me as I to them, 
about me in the black ne.ss ? or was I indeed, even 
as I felt, alone? llatl I paused out of being into 
something that was neither Deing nor not-being? 
The covering of the body, the covering of matter, 
had been torn from me, and the hallucinations o| 
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companionship and security. Everything was black 
and silent. I had ceased to be. I was nothing. 
There was nothing, save only tliat infinitesimal dot of 
light that dwindled in the gulf. I strained myself to 
hear and see, and for a while there was naught l)iit in- 
finite silence, intolerable darkness, horrc’n', and despair. 

Then I saw that about the spet of light into 
which the whole world of mailer had shrunk there 
was a faint glow. And in a band on either siik' of 
that the darkness l^as not absolute. 1 watched it 
for ages, as it seemid to me, and through the long 
waiting the haze gTew impercei)lil)ly more distinct. 
And then about the band apj)eare(l .an irn'gular 
cloud of the faintest, palest brown. 1 felt a jxission- 
atc impatience; but the thii^gs gg'ew* brigOiter so 
slowly that they scarce s''*‘nK‘(l to change. \\1iat 
was unfolding itself? What was tin’s si range reddish 
dawn in the interminable nigjd of st)ace ? 

The cloud’.s, shaj)e W'as grotesciue. It seemed Ic) 
be looped along its lower side into four ])rojrtcling 
rrfisses, and, above, it ended in a slraiidit line, 
'^hat phantom was it? I fe^.t assured 1 had seen 
Aat figure before ; but I could i»t think what, nor 
phere, nor when it was. Then the reahsaijon rushed 
upon me. It luas a cloicJicd Hand, I w as ahme in 
space, alone with this huge, shafTowy Ilandr upon 
which the wdiolc Urdverse of Matter lay like an 
unconsidered speck of dust. It seemed as tiiough 
I watched it through vast periods of time. On the 
forefinger glittered a ring ; and the universe frcjin 
which I had <;ome was but a spot of light uj^on the 
ring’s curvature. And the thing that the hand 
gripped had the likeness of a black rod. Through 
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a long eternity I watched this Hand, with the ring 
and the rod, marvelling and fearing and waiting 
helplessly on what might follow. It seemed as 
though nothing could follow : that I should watch 
for ever, seeing only the Hand and the thing it 
held, and understanding iKAhing of its import. Was 
the whole universe but a refracting speck upon some 
greater Being? W'ere our worlds but the atoms of 
another universe, and those again, of another, and so 
on through an endless progression? And what was 
I ? Was 1 indeed immaterial ? lA vague persuasion 
of a body gathering about me ame into my sus- 
pense. Tlie abysmal darkness about the Hand 
filled with im[)alpable suggestions, with uncertain, 
fluctuating sliapes. 

Then, suddenly, came sound, like the sound of 
a tolling bell ; faint, as if infinitely far; muffled, as 
though heard through thick swathings of darkness: 
a deep, vibrating resonance, with vast gulfs of silence 
between each stroke. And the Hand appeared to 
tighten on the rod. And I saw far above 
Hand, towards the apex of the darkness, a circle jf 
dim ])hosphorescence, a ghostly sphere whence thes 
sounds came throbbing; and at the last stroke tlu 
Hand vanished, for the hour had come, and I heard 
a noisi; of many waters. But the black rod remained 
as a great band across the sky. And then a voice, 
which seemed to run to the uttermost parts of i^pace, 
six)ke, saying, “ There will be no more pain.” 

At that an almost intoler4ble gladness and radi- 
ance rushed in upon me, and I saw the circle shining 
white and bright, and the rod black and shining, 
and many things else distinct and clear. And the' 
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circle was the* face of the clock, and the rod the rail 
of my bed. Iladdon was standing at the foot, 
against the rail, with a small pair of scissors on his 
fingers; and the hands of my clock on the mantel 
over his shoulder were claspetl together over the 
hour of twelve. Mcnvbray was w.ishing something 
in a basin at the octagonal table, and at m}' side I 
felt a subdued feeling that could scarce be si)oken of 
as pain. i 

The o})eration llail not killed mc!. And I per- 
ceived, suddenly, tliat the dull melancholy of half a 
year was lifted froi/i my mind. 
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U N'l'lL tlu; cxtranrdiiiai)' w^ffaii' at SidiiKjiith, 
tlic peculiar species llaplott'UtJiis ferox was 
known to science only ^'cnerically, on the 
strcnL;th of a lialf-dipestcd tentacle obtainetl near the 
Azores, atul a decayiii?^^ body pecked by birds and 
nil)bletl by fish, found early in 1896 by Mr. Jen- 
nin^cs, near Land’s ImuI. 

In no de[)arlinent of zuoloi^Ical science, indeed, 
are wec[iiite so much in the.dark as witti regard to the 
ilee[)-sc'a cephaloi)otls. A mere accident, for instank^*, 
it was that leil to the J’rince of Monaco's discoveftp 
of nearly a dozen new forms in the summer of 189^ 
a discovery in^ which the before-mentioned tentacle 
was incluiied. It chanced that a cachalot was killed 
off Terceira b}' st'me sperm whalers, and in its last 
stru!',gfes chargetl almost to the Prince’s yacht, missed 
it, rolletl under, and died within twenty yards of his 
nulder. And in its agony it threw up a number of 
large objects, which the Prince, dimly perceiving they 
were strange and important, was, by a happy ex- 
pedient, able to secure before they sank, lie set 
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his screws in motion, and kept them circling in the 
vortices thus created until a boat could be lowered. 
And these sj)cciinens were whole ce[)1'ialop()ds and 
fragments of ccphalopods, some of gigantic juoj)or- 
tions, and almost all of them unknown to science ! 

It would seem, indeed, that these large and agile 
creatures, living in the middle dc'pths of the sea, 
must, to a large e.^tent, for ever remain unknown to 
us, since under w.'ter the)' an: too nimble for ntgs, 
and it is only' byl such rare unlookc'd-for accidcails 
that specimens cati be obtained. In the case of 
Haplotcuthis fi'ro.i, for instance, we are still alto- 
gether ignorant of its habitat, as ignorant as we an* 
of the breeding-ground of the herring’’ or the seg-way’s 
of the salmon. ^And zoologists are altogcShei at a 
loss to account for its sudiTem appeitraiua' on oiir 
coast. ]?ossibly it was' the stress of a hung.er 
migration that drove it hither out of the decg>. Ihit 
it will be, perhaps, better to avoid necessarily incon- 
el iisiv'c discif?lsi( a i,* and to [U'oceed at once with our 
^^arrative. 

The first human being to set ('\’es upon a living 
Haploteiithis — the first 'human being to survivig that 
is, f<jr there can be little <Ioubt ikav that the wave of 
bathing fatalities and boating accidiM As tl-rit travelled 
along the coast of Cornwall and Devrm in early' May 
was clue to this cause — was a retired lea oealer of 
the name oi bison, who was stopping at a vSidnuiUth 
boarding-house. It was in the afternoon, and ho 
was walking along the cliff path betueen Sidmouth 
and Ladram Hay. The cliffs in this direction are 
very high, but down tlic red face of llicm in (uic 
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place a kind of ladder staircase has been made. He 
was near this when his attention was attracted by 
what at first he thought to be a cluster of birds 
struggling over a fragment of fjod that caught the 
sunlight, and glistened pinkish-white. The tide was 
right out, and this (jbject was not cnily far below him, 
but remote across a broad waste of rock reefs covered 
with dark seaweed and intersp:,‘rsed with silvery 
shining tidal pools. And he wa.*- moreover, dazzled 
by the brightness of the further \\ iter. 

In a minute, regarding this r gain, he perceived 
that his judgment was in fault, fo^over this struggle 
circletl a number of birds, jackdaws and gulls for the 
most ])art, the latter gleaming blindingly when the 
sunlight smote their wings, and they seemed minute 
in comparison with it. And his curiosity was, 
perhaps, aroused all the more strongly because of 
his first insunicient explanations. 

As he had nothing lietter to do than amuse 
himself, he decided to makiO this objecu; whatever it 
was, the goal of his afternoon walk, instead of Ladran,i 
Ikiy, cmiceiving it might perhaps be a great fish o- 
some sort, stranded by some chance, and flapping; 
about in its distress. And so he hurried down the 
long steep l.vdtler, stopping at intervals of thirty feet 
or so to take bgeath and scan- the mysterious 
movement. 

At the foot of the cliff he was, of course, nearer 
his object than he had been ; but, on the other hand, 
it now came ig) against the incandescent sky, beneath 
the sun, so as to seem dark and indistinct. What- 
ever was pinkish of it was now hidden by a skerry of 
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weedy boulders. But he perceived that it was made 
up of seven rounded bodies, distinct or connected, 
and that the birds kept up a constant croakiiiL,^ and 
screaming, but seemed afraid to a[)proach it too 
closely. 

Mr. Fison, torn by curiosity, bei^an j)iekin^' liis 
way across the wave-worn rocks, and, findinj;- the 
wet seaweed that covered them thickly rendered 
them extremely si ppery, lie stopped, removed his 
shoes and socks, a i^l coiled his trousers above his 
knees. His object was, of course, merely to av^oid 
stumblin^c^ into th6 rocky pools al)out him, and 
pcrhaj)s he was rather iflad, as all men are, of an 
excuse to resume, even for a innintait, the sensa» ions 
of his boyhood. At an)’rate^it is to this, no doiilM, 
that he owes his life. 

He approached his mark with all the assuranctr 
which the absolute security of this country ai^ainst 
all forms of animal life i^ives its inhalhtants. The 
round bod icjf’ moved tr) • and fro, but it was only 
\vlien he surmounted the skerry <>( l)oulders I have 
ilientioned that he realisech the horril)le nature 
r>f the discovery. It came u[)on him with some 
suddenness. 

The rounded bodies fell apart as he Tame into 
sight over the ridge, and displayed the ])inkish (object 
to be the partially rlcvourcd body (T a humi n being, 
but wjicther’' of a man or w(unan he was unable to 
say. And the rounded bodies were new and ghastly- 
looking creatures, in shape somewh.at resembling an 
octopus, and with huge and very kaig and flexible 
tentacles, coiled copiously on the ground. The skin 
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had a glistening texture, unpleasant to see, like shiny 
leather. The downward bend of the tentacle- 
surrounded mouth, the curious excrescence at the 
bend, the tentacles, and the large intelligent eyes, 
gave the creatures a grotescjiie suggestion of a face. 
They were the size of a fair-sized swine about the 
body, and the tentacles seemed to him to be many 
feet in length. There were, he tl^inks, seven or eight 
at least of the creatures. T\Vj.uity yards beyond 
them, amid the surf of the now^ returning tide, two 
others were emerging from the sea. 

Their bodies lay flatly on the racks, and their eyes 
regarded him with evil interest ; but it docs not 
appear that Mr. Fison was afraid, or that he realised 
that he was in any danger. Possibly his confidence 
is to be ascribed to the limpness of their attitudes. 
But he was horrified, of coimse, and intensely excited 
and indignant at such revolting creatures preying 
upon human flesh. Fie thought they had chanced 
upon a drowned body. He shouted lo them, with 
the idea of driving them off, and, finding they d^M 
not budge, cast about Jiim, picked up a big roundAi 
lump of rock, and flung it at one. ‘ 

And then, slowly uncoiling their tentacles, the^ 
all began moving towards him — creeping at first\ 
deliberately, and .making a soft purring sound to 
each other. 

In a moment Mr. Fison realised thai he yy^as in 
danger. He shouted again, threw both his boots, 
and started ^off, with a leap, forthwith. Twenty 
yards off he stopped and faced about, judging them 
slow, and behold 1 the tentacles of their leader were 
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already pouring over the rocky ridge on which he 
had just been standing ! 

At that he shouted again, but this time not 
threatening, but a cry of dismay, and began jump- 
ing, striding, slipping, wading across the uneven 
expanse between him and the beach. The tall red 
cliffs seemed suddenly at a vast distance, and he 
saw, as though they were creatures in another world, 
two minute workn*en engaged in the repair of the 
ladder-way, and Ijttle suspecting the race for life 
that was beginnin'^ below them. At one time he 
could hear the creatures splashing in the pools not 
a dozen feet behind him, and once he slipped and 
almost fell.' 

They chased him to the^very foot of the cliffs, 
and desisted only when he had been joined by the 
workmen at the foot of the ladder-way up the cliff. 
All three of the men pelted them with stones for a 
time, and then hurried to the cliff top and along the 
path toward^' Sidlnouth, to secure assistance and a 
boat, and to rescue the desecrated body from the 
clutches of these abominable, creatures. 


II 

And, as if he had not already been in sufficient 
peril , that day, Mr. Fison went with the boat to 
point out the exact spot of his adventure. 

/. the tide was down, it required a considerable 
detour to reach the spot, and when at last they 
came off tlie ladder-way, the mangled body had 
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disappeared. The water was now running in, sub- 
merging first one slab of slimy rock and then 
another, and the four men in the boat — the work- 
men, that is, the boatman, and Mr. Fison — now 
turned their attention from the bearings off shore 
to the water beneath the keel. 

At first they could see little )clow them, save a 
dark jungle of laminaria, with aiX: occasional darting 
fish. Their minds were set on a^lventure, and they 
expressed their disapi)ointmcnt .ifreely. But pre- 
sently they saw one of the monsters swimming 
througli tile water seawartl, witli a curious rolling 
motion that suggested to Mr. I'ison the spinning 
r<.)ll oi' a captive balloon. Almost immediately after, 
the waving st, reamers laminaria were extraordin- 

arily perturbed, parted fo;* a moment, and three of 
these beasts became darkly visible, struggling for 
what was probably some fragment of the drowned 
man. In a moment the copious oliv'e-green ribbons 
had poured again over this writhing group. 

At that all f )ur men, greatly excited, began beat- 
ing the water with oars and shouting, and imme- 
di.ately they saw tumultuous movement among 
the weeds. They desisted to see more clearly, and 
as soon as the water was smooth, they saw, as it 
seemed, to them, the whole sea bottom among the 
weeds set with eyes. 

“ Ugly swine ! ” cried one of the men. “AVhy, 
there’s dozens ! ” 

And forthwith the things began to rise through 
the water about them. Mr. Fison has since de- 
scribed. to the writer this startling eruption out of 
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the waving laTninaria meadows. To liim it seemed 
to occupy a considerable time, but it is probable that 
really it was an affair of a few seconds only. For 
a time nothing but eyes, and llien he speaks of 
tentacles streaming out and parting the weed fronds 
this way and that. Then these things, growing 
larger, until at last ithc bottom was hidden by their 
intercoiling forms, land the tips of tentacles rose 
darkly here and tlja'c int(^ the air above the swell 
of the waters. j 

One came up be Icily to the side of the ])oat, and, 
clinging to this with three of its sucker-set tentacles, 
threw four others over the gunwale, as if with an 
intention either of ov'crscHting the boat c:,r of 
clambering into it. Mr. h'ison at once caught up 
the boathook, and, jabbing fenously at the soit ttm- 
tacles, forced it to desist: 1 le was struck in the 
back and almost pitched cjvia'board by tlie b«)atman, 
who was using his oar to resist a similar attack on 
the other sic^lj ofHhe l)oat. but the tentacles on 
cither side at once relaxed their hold at this, slid 
out of sight, and splashed into the water, 
f “ We’d better get out of this,” said Mr. Fison, who 
was trembling violently, lie went to the tiller, 
while the boatman and one of tlie work.,.. scaUal 
themselves and bergan rowing. The cAher workman 
stood up in the fore part of the boat, with the- boat- 
hook, ready io*strike any more tenlacles tliat might 
appear. Nothing else seems to have bex'n said. 
Mr. Fison had expressed the common feeling bey(;nd 
amendment. In a hushed, scared mood, with faces 
white and drawn, they set about escaping from 
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the position into which they had so recklessly 
blundered. 

Put the oars had scarcely dropped into the water 
before dark, taperinj^, serpentine ropes liad bound 
them, and were about the rudder ; and creeping up 
the sides of the boat with a looping motion came 
the suckers again. The men grii ped their oars and 
pulled, but it was like trying to^’mnve a boat in a 
floating raft of weeds. “ Hel|>Miere ! ” cried the 
boatman, and i\Ir. h'ison and t]v> second workman 
rushed to helj) lug at the oar. 

Then the man with the boatliook — his name was 
Ewan, or Ewen — sprang up with a curse, and began 
striking downward over the side, as far as he could 
reach, at the bank of tentacles that now clustered 
along the boat’s bottom. And, at the same time, 
the two rowers stood up to get a better purchase for 
the recovery of their oars. The boatman handed his 
to Mr. Eison, wlio lugged desperately, and, mean- 
while, the boatman opened a big clasp-knife, and, 
leaning over the side of the boat, began hacking at 
the spiring arms upon tjie oar shaft. 

Mr. Eison, staggering with the quivering rocking 
of the boat, his teeth set, his breath coming short, ^ 
and the veins starting on his hands as he pulled at 
his oar, suddenly cast his eyes seaward. And there, 
not fifty yards off, across the Iotut rollers of the 
incoming tide, was a large boat standing in to\vards 
them, with three women and a little child in it. A 
boatman was rowing, and a little man in a pink- 
ribboned straw hat and whites stood in the stern, 
hailing them. Eor a moment, of course, Mr. Eison 
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thought of help, and then he tliouglit of tlie cliild. 
lie abandoned his oar forthwilli, threw up lus arms 
in a frantic gesture, and screamed to tlie party in 
tlie boat to keep away “ for God’s sake ! ” It says 
much for tlie modesty and courage of Mr. h'isoii that 
he does not seem to be aware that there was any 
quality of heroism i| his action at this juncture. The 
oar he liad abandj-ned was at once drawti under, 
and presently reapp -ared floating about twenty yards 
away. • 

At the same moment Mr. l^'iscui felt tlie boat 
under him lurch violently, and a lioarse scream, a 
prolonged cry of terror from Hill, the lioatman, 
caused him to forget tlie party (»f (‘xcursii >nists '.dto- 
gethcr. He turned, and saw *H ill croiidu'ng by tlie 
forward rowlock, his face i nvulsed witli terror, and 
his right arm over tlu* side and drawn tightly down. 
He gave now a succession of short, sharj) cries, “ Oh ! 
oh! oh!— oh!” Mr. J ^'ison believt^s that lu! must 
have been hacking at the tentacles ])elow the water- 
line, and have been grasped by them, l)ut, of course, 
it is quite impossible to say i¥)W certainly what liad 
happened. The boat was hceliny f)ver, so tliat the 
lam wale was within ten inches of the wat4;r, and 
^both Ewan and the other labourer were striking 
down into the water, with oar rind boatlvv^k, on 
either side of arm. Mr. h'isf)n instinctively 

placed, hl.n.'^elf to counteiqKa’se them. 

Then Hill, who was a burly, powerful man, made 
^a strenuous effort, and rose almost to a standing 
position. He lifted his arm, indeed, clean out of the 
water. Hanging to it was a complicated tangle of 
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brown ropes ; and the eyes of one of the brutes that 
had hold of him, glaring straight and resolute, showed 
momentarily above the surface. The boat heeled 
more and more, and the green-brown water came 
pouring in a cascade over the side. Then Hill 
slipped and fell with his ribs across the side, and 
his arm and the mass of tentach^ about it splashed 
back into tlic water. He rolled over; his boot 
kicked Mr. Im’sou’s knee as tha'^ gentleman rushed 
forward to seize him, and in anc^'thcr moment fresh 
tentacles had whipped about l\is waist and neck, 
and after a brief, convulsive struggle, in which the 
boat was nearly capsized, Hill was lugged overboard. 
The -boat righted with a violent jerk that all but 
sent Mr. Fison over the other side, and hid the 
struggle in the water from his eyes. 

He stood staggering to recover his balance for a 
moment, and as he did so, he became aware that 
the struggle and the inflowing tide had carried them 
close upon the weedy rocks agaih. Not four yards 
off a tal)lc of rock still rose in rhythmic movements 
above the in-wash of the tide. In a moment Mr. 
Fison seized the oar from Ewan, gave one vigorous 
stroke, then, dropping it, ran to the bows and leapt\ 
He felt his feet slide over the rock, and, by a frantic' 
effort, Jeapt agai-.i towards a further mass. He 
stumbled over this, came to his knees, and rose 
again. 

“ Look out ! ” cried someone, and a large drab 
body struck him. He was knocked flat into a tidal 
pool by one of the workmen, and as he went down 
he heard smothered, choking cries, that he believed 
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at the time came from Hill. Then he found him- 
self marvelling at the shrillness and variety of Hiirs 
voice. Someone jumped over him, and a curving rush 
of foamy water poured over him, and passed. He 
scrambled to his feet dri[)ping, and, without looking 
seaward, ran as fast as liis terror would let him 
shoreward. Beforej him, over the flat space of 
scattered rocks, stuiabled the two workmen — one a 
dozen yards in front* ol the other. 

He looked over shoulder at last, and, seeing 
that he was not pursued, faced about. He was 
astonished. From the moment of the rising of the 
cephalopods out oi the water, he had been acting 
too swiftly to fully comprehend his actions. Now 
it seemed to him as if he had^ suddenly juini)ed out 
of an evil dream. 

For there were the sky, cloudless and blazing 
with the afternoon sun, the sea weltering under its 
pitiless brightness, the soft creamy foam of the 
breaking wat^r, and the low, long, dark ridges of 
rock. The righted boat floated, rising and falling 
gently on the swell about a dQzcn yards from shore. 
Hill and the monsters, all the stress and tumult 
that fierce fight for life, had vanished as dicaigh 
they had never been. 

Mr. Fison’s heart was beating violently ; lu; was 
throbbing to the finger-tips, and his breath carnu deep. 

There something missing. k'or some seccjiids 
he could not think clearly enough what this might 
be. Sun, sky, sea, rocks — what was it ? 'I hen he 
remembered the boatload of excursionists. It had 
vanished. He wondered whether he had imagined 
10 
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it. He turned, and saw the two workmen statj-^^g 
side by side under the projecting masses of thf 
pink cliffs. He hesitated whether he should 
one last attempt to seive the man Hill. His plv 
excitement seemed to desert him suddenly, and 
him aimless and helpless. He turned shore 
stumbling and wading towards ^lis two compani-^^g 
He looked back again, and there were now; 
boats floating, and the one farthest out atj 
pitched clumsily, bottom upv'ard. 


Ill 


So it was Haplotcnthis ferox made its appeara 

upon the Devonshire coast. So far, this has Y 
. aoecn 

Its most serious aggression. Mr. Prison's acc 

taken together with the wave of boating and ’ 

casualties to which I have already alluded, ana^ 

absence of fish from the Cornish coasts that 

points clearly to a shoal of these voracious deep’ ’ 

monsters prowling slowly along the sub-tidal coa^ 

line. Hunger migration has, I know, been suggesU 

as t^e.Torce that drove them hither ; but, for my ovv\' 

part, I prefer to believe the alternative theory o\ ^ 

Hemcley. Hemsley holds thaf a pack or shoal ofN 


these creatures may have b<^ome enamoured of 
human flesh by the accident of a fouiiJ^Mcd ship 
sinking among them, and have wandered in search 
of it out of their accustomed zone ; first waylayinr 
and following ships, and so coming -to our shores i. 
the wake of the Atlantic traffic. But to discuss 
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Hcmsley’s cogent and admirably-stated arguments 
would be out of place here. 

It would seem that the appetites of the shoal were 
satisfied by the catch of eleven people — for so far as 
can be ascertained, there were ten people in the 
second boat, and certainly these creatures gave no 
further signs of ihc\V presence off Sidmouth that day. 
The coast between Seaton and Budleigh Salterton 
was patrolled all that evening and night by four 
Preventive Service lioats, the men in which were 
armed with harpoons and cutlasses, and as the 
evening advanced, a number of more or less similarly 
equipped expeditions, organised by private indi- 
viduals, joined them. Mr. P'ison took no pa/t in 
any of these expeditions. 

About midnight excited hails were heard from a 
boat about a couple of miles out at sea to the south- 
east of Sidmouth, and a lantern was seen waving in 
a strange manner to and fro and up and down. The 
nearer boats at once hurried towards the alarm. The 
venturesome occupants of the boat, a seaman, a 
curate, and two schoolboys, Jnad actually seen the 
monsters passing under their boat. The creatures, 
it seems, like most deep-sea organisms, wer-^, phos- 
phorescent, and they had been floating, five fatlioms 
deep or so, like cre*itures of moonshine throng n the 
blackness of the wrJer, their tentacles retracted and 
as if a‘ ^ rolling over and over, and moving slowly 
in a wedge-like formation towards the south-east. 

These people told their story in gesticulated frag- 
ments, as first one boat drew alongside and then 
another. At last there was a little fleet of eight or 
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nine boats collected together, and from them a 
tumult, like the chatter of a marketplace, rose into 
the stillness of the night. There was little or no 
disposition to pursue the shoal, the people had 
neither weapons nor experience for such a dubious 
chase, and presently — even with a certain relief, it 
may be — the boats turned shonsward. 

And now to tell what is perh|ips the most aston- 
ishing fact in this whole astonishing raid. We have 
not the slightest knowledge of.ithe siibsccpient move- 
ments of the shoal, although the whole south-west 
coast was now alert for it. But it may'”, perhaps, be 
significant that a caclialot was stranded off Sark on 
June' 3. Two weeks and three days after this 
Sidmouth affair, a li’ ing Ilaplotcuthis came ashore 
on Calais sands. It ,was alive, because several 
witnesses saw its tentacles moving in a convulsive 
way. But it is probable that it was dying. A gentle- 
man named Pouchet obtained a rifle and shot it. 

That was the last appearance of a living Haplo- 
tcHtJiis, No others were seen on the French coast. 
On the 15th of June a dead body, almost complete, 
was washed ashc^'c near Torquay^, and a few day^s 
later a boat from the Marine Biological station, 
engaged in dredging off Plymouth, picked up a 
rotting spccimei’i, slashed deeply with a cutlass 
wound. How the former specimen had come by its 
death it is impossible to say^ And on ino Hst day 
of June, Mr. ICgbert Caine, an artist, bathing near 
Newlym, threw up his arms, shrieked, and was drawn 
under. A friend bathing with him made no attempt 
to save him, but swam at once for the shore. This 
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is the last fact to tell of this cxtraortlinary raid from 
the deeper sea. Whether it is really the last of these 
horrible creatures it is, as yet, premature to say. 
But it is believed, and certainly it is to be hoped, 
that they have returned now, and retnrne<l for j^ood, 
to the sunless deptlys of the middle seas, out of 
which they have so straiu^ely and so mysteriously 
arisen. 



1 


1>0LL0CK AND THF. PORROH MAN 

I T was in a swampy villai^c on the lagoon river 
beliind tlic Turner rcninsiila that Pollock’s first 
encounter with tlic Porroh man occurred. The 
women of that country are famous for their good 
looks — they arc Gallk'-as with a dash of European 
blood that dates from the days of Vasco de Gama 
and the English slave-traders, and the Porroh man, 
too, was possibly inspired by a faint Caucasian taint 
in his composition. (It’s a curious thing to think 
that some of us may have distant Cousins eating 
men on Sherboro Island or raiding with the Sofas.) 
At anyratc, the Porr(v3i man stabbed the woman to 
the heart as though he had been a mere low-class 
ltali:oi, and very narrowly missed Pollock. But 
Polloclv, using his revolver to parry the lightning 
stab which was 'aimed at his deltoid muscle, sent 
the iron dagger flying, and, firing, hit the man in 
the hand. 

He fired again and missed, knocking a sudden 
window out of the wall of the hut. The Porrol\ 
man stooped in the doorway, glancing under his 
arm at Pollock. Pollock caught a glimpse of his 

inverted face in the sunlight, and then the English- 
142 
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man was alone, sick and trembling with the excite- 
ment ol the affair, in the twilight of the place. It 
had all happened in less time than it takes to road 
about it. 


The woman was quite dead, and having ascer- 
tained this, Pollock went to the entrance of the hut 
and looked out. Thii\gs outside were dazzling 
bright. Half a dozen of the porters of live expe- 
dition were standing up in a groiq) near the green 
huts they occupied, and staring towards him, wonder- 
ing wliat tile shots might signify. l^ehiiul the little 
group of men was the broad stretch of black fetid 
mud by the river, a green carpet of rafts of i)a]))TUS 
and water-grass, and then the leaden water. The 
mangroves beyond the stream loomed indistinctly 
through the blue haze. There were 'no signs of 
excitement in the .scpiat village, whose fence was 
jiLst visible above the cane-gniss. 

Pollock came out of the hut cauti(Aisly and walked 
towards thc'*river, looking c)ver his shoulder at in- 
tervals. But the Porroh man had vanished. Pollock 


clutched his revolver nervously in his hand. 

One of his men came to meet him, and as he 
came, pointed to the bushes behind the luit in which 
the Porroh man had disapjK^ared. PolI(Jck ii.al an 
irritating persuasion of having made an absolute 
fool of himself; he felt bitter, savage, at the turn 
things had taken. At the .same time, he wcnild liavc 
to tell Waterhouse — the moral, exemplary, cauti<Ais 
Waterhouse — who would inevitably take the matter 
seriously. Pollock cursed bitterly at his luck, at 
Waterhouse,* and especially at the West Coast of 
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Africa. He felt consummately sick of the expe- 
dition. And in the back of his mind all the time 
was a speculative doubt where precisely within the 
visible horizon the Porroh man might be. 

It is perhaps rather shocking, but he was not at 
all upset by the murder that had just happened. 
He had seen so much brutality uuring the last three 
months, so many dead women, burnt huts, drying 
skeletons, up the Kittam River in the wake of the 
Sofa cavalry, that his senses were blunted. What 
disturbed him was the persuasion that this business 
was only beginning. 

He swore savagely at the black, who ventured to 
ask a question, and went on into the tent under the 
orange-trees where Waterhouse was lying, feeling 
cxasperatingly like a boy going into the Read- 
master’s study. 

Waterhouse was still sleeping off the effects of his 
last dose of chlorodyne, and Pollock sat down on a 
packing-case beside him, and, lighting his pipe, 
waited for him t(3 awake. About him were scattered 
the pots and weapons^ Waterhouse had collected 
from the I\Iendi ijeople, and which he had been 
repacking for the canoe voyage to Sulyma. 

Pres'ently \\\atcrhouse woke up, and after judicial 
stretching, decided he was all righc again. Pollock 
got him some tea. Over the tea the incidents of 
the afternoon were described by Pollock, after, some 
preliminary beating about the bush. Waterhouse 
took the matter even more seriously than Pollock 
had anticipated. He did not simply disapprove, he 
scolded, he insulted. 
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“ You’re one of those infernal fools who think a 
black man isn’t a human being,” he said. ‘‘ I can’t 
be ill a day without you must get into some dirty 
scrape or other. This is the third time in a month 
that you have come crossways-on with a native, and 
this time you’re in^for it with a vengeance. Porroh, 
too! They’re down upon you enough as it is, abcnit 
that idol you wrote your silly name on. And they’re 
the most vindictive devils on earth! You make a 
man ashamed of civilisation. To think you come 
of a decent family ! If ev^er I cumber myself up 
with a vicious, stupid young lout like you again ” — 

“ Steady on, now,” snarled Pollock, iii tJ:c tone 
that always exasperated Waterhouse; “steady on.” 

At that Waterhouse bg^vame speechless. He 
jumped to his feet. 

“ Look here, Pollock,” he said, after a struggle to 
control his breath. “You must go home. 1 w'on’t 
have you any longer. Pm ill enough as it is through 
you ” — 

“ Keep your hair on,” said Polkjck, staring in front 
of him. “ I’m ready enougli to go.” 

Waterhouse became calmer a^^ain. He sat down 
on the camp-stool. “Very well,” he said. “ I don’t 
want a row. Pollock, you know, but it’s conk 'iindcdly 
annoying to havC'one’s plans pub out by t^is kind 
of thing. I’ll come to Sulyma with yenj, and see 
you snfe aboard” — 

“ You needn’t,” said Pollock. “ 1 can go alone. 
From here.” 

^ Not far,” said Waterhouse. “ You don’t under- 
stand this Porroh business,” 
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“ How should I know she belonged to a Porroh 
man ? ” said Pollock bitterly. 

“Well, she did,” said Waterhouse; “and you can’t 
utido the thing. Go alone, indeed ! I wonder what 
they’d do to you. You don’t seem to understand 
that this Porroh hokey-pokey rules this country, is 
its law, religion, constitution, medicine, magic. . . . 
They appoint the chiefs. The Inquisition, at its 
best, couldn’t hold a candle to these chaps. He 
will probably set Awajale, the chief here, on to us. 
It’s lucky our porters are IMendis. We shall have 
to shift this little settlement of ours. . . . Confound 
you, Pollock ! And, of course, you must go and 
miss him.” 

He thought, and his thoughts seemed disagreeable. 
Presently he stood up and took his ride. “ Pd 
keep close for a bit, if I were you,” he said, over his 
shoulder, as he went out. “ I’m going out to sec 
what I can find out about it.” 

Pollock remained sitting in thd tcnt,’aieditating. 
“ I was meant for -a civilised life,” he said to himself, 
regretfully, as he filled his pipe. “ The sooner I get 
back to London or Paris the better for me.” 

His eye fell on the scaled case in which Watcr- 

I r 11^ 

house had put the featherlcss poisoned arrows they 
had bought in thciMendi country.' “I wish I had 
hit the beggar somewhere vital,” said Pollock 
viciously. 

Waterhouse came back after a long interval. He 
was not communicative, though Pollock asked him 
questions enough. The Porroh man, it seems, was 
a prominent member of that mystical society. The 
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village was interested, but not threatening. No 
doubt the witch-doctor had gone into the bush. He 
was a great witch-doctor. “ Of course, he’s up to 
something,” said Waterhouse, and became silent. 

** But what can he do ? ” asked Pollock, unheeded. 

I must get yc^ out of this. There’s something 
brewing, or tilings would not be so quiet,” said 
Waterhouse, after a gap of silence. Pollock wanted 
to know what the brew might be. “ Dancing in a 
circle of skulls,” said W'atcrhouse ; “ brewing a 

stink in a copper pot.” Pollock wanted particulars. 
Waterhouse was vague, Pollock pressing. At last 
Waterhouse lost his temper. “ How the devil diould 
/ know?” he said to Pollock’s twentieth inquiry 
what the Porroh man v.v ui^l do. “He tried to kill 
you off-hand in the hut. NozVy I fancy he will try 
something more elaborate. Ibit you’ll see hist 
enough. 1 don’t want to help unnerve you. It’s 
probably all nonsense.” 

That night, as they were sitting at their fire, 
Pollock again tried to draw Wkatefhouse out on the 
subject of Porroh method.s.. “ Better get to sleep,” 
said Waterhouse, when l^olloct:’s bent became ap- 
parent ; “we start early to-morrow. You mnv' want 
all your nerve about you.” 

“ But what lido will he take?^ 

“ Can’t say. They’re versatile people. 'They 
know a lot of rum dodges. You’d better get that 
copper-devil, Shakespear, to talk.” 

There was a flash' and a heavy bang out of the 
darkness behind the huts, and a clay bullet came 
whistling close to Pollock’s head. This, at least, 
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was crude enough. The blacks and half-breeds 
sitting and yarning round their own fire jumped up, 
and someone fired into the dark. 

“ Better go into one of the huts,” said Waterhouse 
quietly, still sitting unmoved. 

Pollock stood up by the fire '-".nd drew his re- 
volver. righting, at least, he was not afraid of. 
But a man in the dark is in the best of armour. 
Realising the wisdom of Waterhouse’s advice. Pollock 
went into the tent and lay down ^I'lere. 

What little sleep he had was disturbed by dreams, 
variegated dreams, but chiefly of the Porroh man’s 
face, upside down, as he went out of the hut, and 
looked up under his arm. It was odd that this 
transitory impression should have stuck so firmly in 
Pollock’s memory. Moreover, lie was troubled by 
queer pains in his limbs. 

In the white haze of the early morning, as they 
were loading the canoes, a barbed arrow suddenly 
appeared quivering in the ground close to Pollock’s 
foot. The bo)\s niade a perfunctory effort to clear 
out the thicket, but it led ^o no capture. 

After these two occurrences, there was a disposi- 
tion on the part of the expedition to leave Pollock 
to himself, and Pollock became, for the first time in 
his life, anxious to mingle with blacks. Waterhouse 
took one canoe, and Pollock, in spite of a friendly 
desire to chat with Waterhouse, had to take the 
other. He was left all alone in the front part of the 
canoe, and he had the greatest' trouble to make the 
men — who did not love him — keep to the middle 
of the river, a clear hundred yards or more from 
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either shore. However, he mude Shakespear, the 
Freetown half-breed, come up to lu's own end of the 
canoe and tell him about Porroh, which Shakespear, 
failing in his attempts to leave Pollock alone, presently 
did with considerable freedom and gusto. 

The day passed The canoe glided swiftly along 
the ribbon of lagoon water, between the drift of 
water - figs, fallen trees, papyrus, and palm - wine 
palms, and with the dark mangrove swamj) to the 
left, through which^ one could hear now and then 
the roar of the Atlantic surf Shakespear told in 
his soft, blurred English of how the Porroh could 
cast spells; how men withered up under their 
malice ; how they could send dreams and devils ; 
how they tormented and Willed the ^ons of Ijibii; 
how they kidnapped a white trader from Sulyma 
who had maltreated one of the sect, and how his 
body looked when it was found. And Pollock after 
each narrative cursed under his breath at the want 
of missionary enterprise that allowed such things to 
be, and at the inert Ikitish Government that ruled 
over this dark heathendom of Sierra Leone. In the 
evening they came to the Kasi Lake, and sent a 
score of crocodiles lumbering off the island on n'hich 
the expedition camped for the night. 

The next day they reached Sulyma, a/ri smelt 
the sea breeze, but Pollock had to put up there 
for fiye days before he could get on to ITcctown. 
Waterhouse, considering him to be comparatively 
safe here, and within the pale of Freetown influence, 
left him and went back with the expedition to 
Gbcmma, and Pollock became very friendly with 
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Pcrcra, the only resident white trader at Sulyma — ■ 
so friendly, indeed, that he went about with him 
everywhere. Perera was a little Portuguese Jew, 
who had lived in England, and he appreciated the 
Engli.shman’s friendliness as a great compliment. 

For two days nothing happened out of the 
ordinary; for the most part Pollock and Perera 
played Nap — the only game they had in common — 
and Pollock got into debt. Then, on the second 
evening. Pollock had a disagreeable intimation of the 
arrival of the Porroh man in Sulyma by getting a 
flesh-wound in the shoulder from a lump of filed iron. 
It was a long shot, and the missile had nearly spent 
its fo‘'‘cc when it hit him. Still it conveyed its 
message plainly enoug!.. Pollock sat up in his 
hammock, revolver in hand, all that night, and next 
morning confided, to some extent, in the Anglo- 
Portuguese. 

Perera took the matter seriously. Me knew the 
local customs pretty thoroughly. “ It a personal 
question, you must know. It is revenge. And ot 
course he is hurried by your leaving de country. 
None of de native' or half-breeds will interfere wid 
him 'Try much — unless you make it wort deir while. 
If you 'come upon him suddenly, you might shoot 
him. Rut don hehnight shoot you. 

“Den dere’s dis — infernal magic,” said Perera. 
“ Of course, I don't believe in it — superstition — but 
still it’s not nice to tink dat wherever you are, dere 
is a black man, who spends 'a moonlight night now 
and den a-dancing about a fire to send you bad 
dreams. . . . Had any bad dreams?” 
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“ Rather,”^ said Pollock. “ I keep on seeing the 
beggar’s head upside down grinning at me and 
showing all his teeth as he did in the hut, and 
coming close up to me, and then going ever so far 
off, and coming back. It’s nothing to be afraid of, 
but somehow it simply paralyses me witli tcrnM* in 
my sleep. Queer things — dreams. I know it’s a 
dream all the time, and I can’t wake up from it.” 

“ It’s probably only fancy,” said Perera. “ Den 
my niggers say Porroh men can send snakes. Seen 
any snakes lately ? ” 

“ Only one. I killed him this morning, on the 
floor near my hammock. Almost trod on him as 
I got up.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Perera, aiV. then, rccU'Suringly, “ Of 
course it is a — coincidence. Still I would keep my 
eyes open. Den derc’s pains in de bones.” 

“ I thought they were due to miasma,” said 
Pollock. 

“Probably dey arc. When did dey begin?” 

,Then Pollock remembered that he first noticed 
them the night after the •fight in the hut. “It’s 
my opinion he don’t want to l^ill you,” said Perera 
— “ at least not yet. I've heard deir iden is to 
scare and worry a man wid deir spells, and narrow 
misses, and rheumatic pains, anf.1 bad dre^teis, and^ 
all dat, until he’s sick of life. Of course, it’s all 
talk, ^ou know. You mustn’t worry about it. . . . 
But I wonder what he’ll be up to next.” 

“ I shall have to be up to something first,” 
said Pollock, staring gloomily at the greasy cards 
that Perera* was putting on the table. “ It don’t 
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suit my dignity to be followed about, and shot at, 
and blighted in this way. I wonder if Porroh hokey- 
pokey upsets your luck at cards.” 

Me looked at Perera suspiciousl)’. 

“Very likely it does,” said Perera warmly, shuffling. 
“ Dcy arc wonderful people.” 

That afternoon Pollock killed two snakes in his 
hammock, and there was also an extraordinary in- 
crease in the number of red ants that swarmed over 
the place ; and these annoyaneps put him in a fit 
temper to talk over business with a certain Mendi 
rough he had interviewed before. The Mendi rough 
showed Pollock a little iron dagger, and demonstrated 
where ,^onc struck in the neck, in a way that made 
Pollock shiver^ and in re" arn for certain considerations 
Pollock promised him a double-barrelled gun with 
an ornamental lock. 

In the evening, as Pollock and Perera were play- 
ing cards, the Mendi rough came in through the 
doorway, carrying something in a blood-soaked piece 
of native cloth, 

“ Not here ! ” .said Po’lock very hurriedly. “ Not 
here ! ” 

he was not quick enough to prevent the man, 
who wffs anxious to get to Pollock’s side of the 
bargairl* from opctiing the cloth and throwing the 
head of the Porroh man upon the table. It bounded 
from there on to the floor, leaving a red trail on the 
cards, and rolled into a corner, where it came to rest 
upside down, but glaring harc< at Pollock, 

l^ercra jumped up as the thing fell among the 
cards, and began in his excitement to gabble in 
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Portuguese. IThe Mendi was bowing, with the red 
cloth in his hand. “ Dc gun ! ” he said. Pollock 
stared back at the head in the corner. It bore 
exactly the expression it had in his dreams. Some- 
thing seemed to snap in his own brain as he looked 
at it. 

Then Percra found his luiglish again. 

“You got him killed?” he said. “You did not 
kill him yourself ? ” 

“ Why should I ? ” said Pollock. 

“ But he will not be able to take it off now ! ” 

“Take w/iat said Pollock. 

“ And all desc cards are spoiled ! ” 

W/icit do you mean by taking off?” said 
Pollock. 

“ You must send me a new pack from I'reetown. 
You can buy dem dere.” 

“ But — ‘ take it off ' ? ” 

“ It is only superstition. I forgot. De niggers 
say dat if de ^vitche.5 — he was a witch — But it is 
rubbish. . . . You must make dc Borroh man take 
if off, or kill him yourself. . . It is very silly.” 

Pollock swore under his breath- still staring hard 
at the head in the corner. 

“ I can’t stand that glare,” he said. Then sud- 
denly he rushed at the thing aixl kicked U. It 
rolled some yards or so, and came to rest in the 
‘same position as before, upside down, and looking 
at him- 

“ I^e is ugly,” said the Anglo-Portuguese. “ Very 
ugly. Dey do it on deir frees with little knives.” 

Pollock would have kicked the head again, but 
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the Mendi man touched him on the arm. “ De 
gun ? ” he said, looking nervously at the head. 

“Two — if you will take that beastly thing away,” 
said Pollock. 

The Mendi shook his head, and intimated that 
he only wanted one gun now due to him, and for 
which he would be obliged. Pollock found neither 
cajolery nor bullying any good with him. Percra 
had a gun to sell (at a profit of three hundred per 
cent.), and with tliat the man presently departed, 
'riien Pollock’s eyes, against his will, were recalled 
to the thing on the floor. 

“ It is funny dat his head keeps upside down,” 
said Perera, with an uneasy laugh. “ His brains 
must be heavy, like d-^ weight in de little images 
one sees dat^kcep always upright wid lead in dem. 
You will take him wiv you when you go presently. 
You might take him now. De cards are all spoilt. 
Dere is a man .sell dem in Freetown. De room is 
in a filty mess as it is. You shbuld have killed him 
yourself.” 

Pollock pulled himselt together, and went and 
picked up the head. He would hang it up by the 
lamo-liook in the middle of the ceiling of his room, 
and dig a grave for it at once. He was under the 
impression that ke hung it up by the hair, but that 
must have been wrong, for when he returned for it, 
it was hanging by the neck upside down. 

He buried it before sunset on the north v^ide of 
the shed he occupied, so tha^ he should not hkve to 
pass the grave after dark when he was returning 
from Perera’s. He killed two snakes before he went 
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to sleep. In the darkest part of the night he awoke 
with a start, and heard a pattering sound and some- 
thing scraping on the floor. He sat up noiselessly, 
and felt under his pillow for his revolver. A 
mumbling growl followed, and Pollock fired at the 
sound. There wa^s a yelp, and something dark 
passed for a moment across the hazy blue of the 
doorway. A dog ! ” said Pollock, lying down 
again. 

In the early dawn Jic awoke again with a peculiar 
sense of unrest. The vague pain in his bones had 
returned. For some time he lay watching the red 
ants that were swarming over the ceiling, and then, 
as the light grew brighter, he looked over tlu' edge 
of his hammock and saw ^ omething dark on the 
floor. He gave such a violent start that the ham- 
mock overset and flung him out. 

He found himself lying, perhaps, a yard away 
from the head of the Porroh man. It had been 
disinterred by the dog, and the nose was grievously 
lettered. Ants and flies swarmed over it. By an 
^d coincidence, it was still* upside down, and with 
che same diabolical expression in Ihc inverted eyes. 

Pollock sat paralysed, and stared at the horro. fw. 
some time. Then he got up and walked round it — 
giving it a wide berth — and out of the shed.*^ The 
clear light of the sunrise, the living stir of vegetation 
before ihe breath of the dying land-breeze, and the 
empt;^^rave with the marks of the dog’s paws, 
lightened the weight upon his mind a little. 

He told Perera of the business as though it was a 
est — a jest to be told with white lips. “ You should 
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not have frighten de dog,” said Ferera, with poorly 
simulated hilarity. 

The next two days, until the steamer came, were 
spent by Pollock in making a more effectual dis- 
position of his possession. Overcoming his aversion 
to handling the thing, he went^ down to the river 
mouth and threw it into the sea-water, but by some 
miracle it escaped the crocodiles, and was cast up by 
the tide on the mud a little way up the river, to be 
found by an intelligent Arab half-breed, and offered 
for sale to Pollock and Perera as a curiosity, just on 
the edge of night. The native hung about in the 
brief twilight, making lower and lower offers, and at 
last, getting scared in some way by the evident dread 
these wise white men had for the thing, went off, 
and, passing Pollock’s shed, threw his burden in 
there for Pollock to discover in the morning. 

At this Pollock g(^t into a kind of frenzy. He 
would burn the thing. He went out straightway 
into the dawn, and had constructed a" big pyre of 
brushwood before the heat of the day. He was 
interrupted by the hoot-ir of the little paddle steame 
from Monrovia to Bathurst, which was coming 
^.^thrr^ugh the gap in the bar. “Thank Heaven!” 
said Ptdlock, with infinite piety, when the meaning 
of thd* sound da^^ned upon him.^ With trembling 
hands he lit his pile of wood hastily, threw the head 
upon it, and went away to pack his portmanteau 
and make his adieux to Perera. 

That afternoon, with a ftsense of infinite relief. 
Pollock watched the flat swampy foreshore of Sulyma 
grow small in the distance. The gap in the long 
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line of white surge became narrower and narrower. 
It seemed to be closing in and cutting him off from 
his trouble. The feeling of dread and worry began 
to slip from him bit by bit. At Sulyma belief in 
Porroh malignity and Porroh magic had been in the 
air, his sense of r^jrroh had been vast, pervading, 
threatening, dreadful. Now manifestly the domain 
of Porroh was only a little place, a little black band 
between the sea and the blue cloudy Mcndi uplands. 

“ Good-bye, Porro^i ! ” said Pollock. “ Good-bye 
— certainly not aii revoin' 

The captain of the steamer came and leant over 
the rail beside him, and wished him good-evening, 
and spat at the froth of the wake in token of 
friendly ease. 

“ I picked up a rummy curio on the beach this 
go,” said the captain. “ it’s a thing I never saw 
done this side of Indy before.” 

** What might that be ? ” said Pollock. 

“ Pickled ^ed,” said the captain. 

What?'" said Pollock. 

“ ’Ed — smoked. ’Ed of one of these Porroh 
cnaps, all ornamented with l^^iife - cuts. Why ! 
What’s up? Nothing? I shouldn’t have toei< 
for a nervous chap. Green in the face. P gosh ! 
you’re a bad sailor. All right, ’ eh ? Loi\I, how 
funny you went ! , . . Well, this ’ed I was telling 
you oi j0t a bit rum in a way. I’ve got it, along 
with snakes, in a jar of spirit in my cabin what 

I k^ps for such curios, and Pm hanged if it don’t 
upsy down. Hullo ! ” 

Pollock had given an incoherent cry, and had his 
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hands in his hair. He ran towards the paddle- 
boxes with a half-formed idea of jumping into the 
sea, and then he realised his position and turned 
back towards the captain. 

“ Here ! ” said the captain. “ Jack Philips, just 
keep him off me! Stand off! '"'No nearer, mister! 
What’s the matter with you ? Are you mad ? ” 

Pollock put his hand to his head. It was no 
good explaining. “ 1 believe I am pretty nearly 
mad at times,” he said. “ It’s a pain I have here. 
Comes suddenly. You’ll excuse me, I hope.” 

He was white and in a perspiration. He saw 
suddenly very clearly all the danger he ran of having 
his sanity doubted. He forced himself to restore the 
captaiiVs confidence, by r nswering his sympathetic in- 
quiries, noting his suggestions, eveti trying a spoonful 
of neat brandy in his cheek, and, that matter settled, 
asking a number of questions about the captain’s 
private trade in curiosities. The captain described 
the head in detail. All the while Pollock was 
struggling to keep under a preposterous persuasion 
that the ship was as transparent as glass, and tha. 
he could distinctly see the inverted face looking at 
him from the cabin beneath his feet. 

Pollock had a worse time almost on the steamer 
than he had at Sulyma. All day he had to control 
himself in spite of his intense perception of the 
imminent presence of that horrible head was 

overshadowing his mind. At night his old night- 
mare returned, until, with a ^violent effort, he w.^uld 
force himself awake, rigid with the horror of it, ai.;V 
with the ghost of a hoarse' scream in his throat. 
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He left the* actual head behind at Bathurst, where 
he changed ship for Tencriffe, but not his dreams 
nor the dull ache in his bones. At Tencriffe Pollock 
transferred to a Cape liner, but the head followed 
him. He gamble^!, he tried chess, he even read 
books, but he knev the danger of drink. Yet when- 
ever a round black shadow, a round black object 
came into his range, there he looked for the head, 
and — saw it. He knew clearly enough that his 
imagination was growing traitor to him, and yet at 
times it seemed the 'ship he sailed in, his fellow- 
passengers, the sailors, the wide sea, was all part of a 
filmy phantasmagoria that hung, scarcely veiling it, 
between him and a horrible real world. Then the 
Porroh man, thrusting hi:; diabolical fan through 
that curtain, was the one real and untlcniable thing. 
At that he would get itp and touch things, taste 
something, gnaw something, burn his hand with a 
match, or run a needle into himsedf. 

So, struggling grimly and silently with his excited 
irnagination, Pollock reached luigland. lie landed 
at Southampton, and went^on straight from Waterloo 
to his banker’s in Cornhill in a cab. There he 
transacted some business with the manager in a 
private room, and all the while the head hung iiku 
an ornament under the black marble majitcl and 
dripped upon the fender. He could hear the drops 
fall, a^l^sec the red on the fender. 

^^«?fpretty fern,” said the manager, following his 
“ But it makes the fender rusty.” 

W “ Very,” said Pollock ; “ a very pretty fern. And 
that reminds me. Can you recommend me a 
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physician for mind troubles? Tve got a little — 
what is it? — hallucination.” 

The head laughed savagely, wildly. Pollock was 
surprised the manager did not notice it. But the 
manager only stared at his face. 

With, the address of a doctor,*" Pollock presently 
emerged in Cornhill. There was no cab in sight, 
and so he went on down to the western end of the 
street, and essayed the crossing opposite the Mansion 
House. The crossing is hardly easy even for the 
expert Londoner; cabs, vans, carriages, mail-carts, 
omnibuses go by in one incessant stream ; to anyone 
fresh from the malarious solitudes of Sierra Leone it 
is a boiling, maddening confusion. But when an 
inverted"' head suddenly ‘^comes bouncing, like an 
indiarubber b<ill, between your legs, leaving distinct 
smears of blood every tiiric it touches the ground, 
you can scarcely hope to avoid an accident. Pollock 
lifted his feet convulsively to avoid it, and then 
kicked at the thing furiously. Then sonfething hit 
him violently in the back, and a hot pain ran up his- 
arm. 

He had been hit hy the pole of an omnibus, and 
thre^of the fingers of his left hand smashed by the 
hoof of one of the horses — the very fingers, as it 
happened, that he shot from the Porfoh man. They 
pulled him out from between the horses’ legs, and 
found the address of the physician in his'" '**ushed 
hand. 

For a couple of days Pollock’s sensations w«-'^^e 
full of the sweet, pungent smell of chloroform, or' 
painful operations that caused him no pain, of lying 
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still and being given food and drink. Then he had 
a slight fever, and was very thirsty, and his old 
nightmare came back. It was only when it returned 
that he noticed it had left him for a day. 

“If my skull h^d been smashed instead of my 
fingers, it might have gone altogether,” said Pollock, 
staring thoughtfully at the dark cushion that had 
taken on for the time the shape of the head. 

Pollock at the first opportunity told the physician 
of his mind trouble. He knew clearly that he must 
go mad unless something should intervene to save 
him. He explained that he had witnessed a 
decapitation in Dahomey, and was haunted by 
one of the heads. Naturally, lie did not care to 
state the actual facts. ‘The i)liysicic'in looked 
grave. 

Presently he spoke hesitatingly. “ As a child, 
did you get very much religious training?” 

“ Very little,” said Pollock. 

A shade passed over the physician’s face. “ I 
^/on’t know if you have heard of the miraculous 
cures — it may be, of course,* they are not miraculous 
— at Lourdes.” 

“ Faith-healing will hardly suit me, I am <dV'‘‘ ’ ” 
said Pollock, with his eye on the dark cushic/ i. 

The head distorted its scarred feature T in an « 
abominable grimace. The physician went upon a 
new ti^^. “ It’s all imagination,” he said, speaking 

2 '^sudden briskness. “ A fair case for faith- 
ig, anyhow. Y(iur nervous system has run 
, you’re in that twilight state of health when 
the bogles come easiest. The strong impression was 
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too much for you. I must make you up a little 
mixture that will strengthen your nervous system 
— especially your brain. And you must take 
exercise.” 

“ Vm no good for faith-hcalinc/’ said Pollock. 

“ And therefore we must restore tone. Go in 
search of stimulating air — Scotland, Norway, the 
Alps”— 

“ Jericho, if you like,” said Pollock — “ where 
Naaman went.” 

However, so soon as his fingers would let him, 
Pollock made a gallant attempt to follow out the 
doctor’s suggestion. It was now November. Pie 
tried football, but to Pollock the game consisted in 
kicking furious inverUd head about a field. He 
was no good at the game. He kicked blindly, with 
a kind of horror, and when they put him back into 
goal, and the ball came swooping down upon him, he 
suddenly yelled and got out of its way. The dis- 
creditable stories that had driven him from England 
to wander in the tropics shut him off from any brt 
men’s society, and now his increasingly strange, 
behaviour made even his man friends avoid him. 

thing was no longer a thing of the eye merely ; 
it gibbered at him, spoke to him. A horrible fear 
came upon him that presently, when he took hold of 
the apparition, it would no longer become some mere 
article of furniture, but would feel like a^sreal dis- 
severed head. Alone, he would curse at the "^hing, 
defy it, entreat it ; once, or twice, in spite of his ^'^im 
.self-control, he addressed it in the presence of othei ^ 
He felt the growing suspicion in the eyes of the 
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people that watched him — his landlady, the servant, 
his man. 

One day early in December his cousin Arnold — 
his next of kin — came to sec him and draw him out, 
and watch his sun\cn yellow face with narrow eager 
eyes. And it seehied to Pollock that the hat his 
cousin carried in his hand was no hat at all, but a 
Gorgon head that glared at him upside down, and 
fought with its eyes against his reason. However, 
he was still resolute. to see the matter out. He got 
a bicycle, and, riding over the frosty road from 
Wandsworth to Kingston, found the thing foiling 
along at his side, and leaving a dark trail behind it. 
He set his teeth and rode faster. Then suddtuily, 
as he came down the hill towards Richirfond Park, 
the apparition rolled in front of him and under his 
wheel, so quickly that he *had no time for thought, 
and, turning quickly to avoid it, was flung violently 
against a heap of stones and broke his left wrist. 

The end* came on Christmas morning. All night 
^le ^lad been in a fever, the bandages encircling his 
wrist like a band of fire, hi.^^ dreams more vivid and 
terrible than ever. In the cold, •colourless, uncertain 
light that came before the sunrise, he sat up ir his 
bed, and saw the head upon the bracket in tiic place 
of the bronze jar*that had stood there overnrght. 

I know that is a bronze jar,” he said, with a 
chill ^0!^t at his heart. Presently the doubt was 
Jrre^*?tible. He got out of bed slowly, shivering, 
•anjjr advanced to tli^i jar with his hand raised, 
iftrely he would see now his imagination had de- 
ceived him, recognise the distinctive sheen of bronze. 
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At last, after an age of hesitation, his fingers came 
down on the patterned cheek of the head. He 
withdrew them spasmodically. The last stage was 
reached. His sense of touch had, betrayed him. 

Trembling, stumbling agains^^ the bed, kicking 
against his shoes witli his bare feet, a dark confusion 
eddying round him, lie groped his way to the 
dressing-table, took Ins razor from the drawer, and 
sat down on the bed with this in his hand. In the 
looking - glass he saw his^ 'nvn face, colourless, 
haggard, full of the ultimate bitterness of despair. 

He beheld in swift succession the incidents in the 
brief tale of his experience. His wretched home, his 
still more wretched schooldays, the years of vicious 
life he haci led since then", one act of selfish dishonour 
leading to another; it was all clear and pitiless now, 
all its squalid folly, in the cold light of the dawn. 
He came to the hut, to the fight with the Porroh 
man, to the retreat down the river to Sijlyma, to the 
Mcndi assassin and his red parcel, to his frantic 
endeavours to destroy the head, to the growth of hi ' 
hallucination. It was a hallucination ! He knew^^ 
it was. A hallucixiation merely. For a moment 
he oiiatchcd at hope. He looked away from the 
glass, and on the bracket, the inverted head grinned 
and grimaced at him. . . . With the. stiff fingers of 
his bandaged hand he felt at his neck for the throb 
of his arteries. The morning was very*\cjid, the 
steel blade felt like ice. 
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“ T CAN assure you,” said I, “ that it will take 
1 a very tangible ghost to irighten me.” And 
I stood up Ijbfsre the lire with my glass 
in my hand. 

“ It is your own choosing,” said the man witli the 
withered arm, and glanced at me askance. 

“ Eight-and-twenty yea.r;^,” said I, “ I Jia'.e lived, 
and never a ghost* have 1 seen as yet.”* 

The old woman sat stagng hard into the fire, her 
pale eyes wide open. “ Ay,” she broke in ; “ and 
eight-and-twenty years you have lived and never 
seen the lilies of this house, I reckon. There's a 
many things to sec, when one's still but eight-and- 
,/.we’nty.” She swayed her head slowly from side to 
•side. “A many things to sec and sorrow for.” 

I half suspected the old people were trying to 
enhance the spiritual terrors of their house by their 
droning insistence. I put down my empt}' glass on 
the table and looked about the room, and caught a 
; glimpse M myself, abbreviated and broadened to an 
impogsyble sturdiness, in the queer old mirror at the 
endpi the room. “ Well,” I said, “ if I sec anything 
',j|might, I shall be sotnuch the wiser. For I come 
;b the business with an open mind.” 

165 
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“ It’s your own choosing” said the man with the 
withered arm once more. 

I heard the sound of a stick and a shambling 
step on the flags in the passage outside, and the 
door creaked on its hinges as second old man 
entered, more bent, more wrinkled, more aged cv’en 
than the first. He supported himself by a single 
crutch, his eyes were covered l)y a shade, and liis 
lower lip, half-averted, hung pale and pink from his 
decaying yellow teeth. lie made straight for an 
arm-chair on the opposite 'side of the tal)le, sat 
down clumsily, and began to cough. The man with 
the withered arm ga\'c this new-comer a short glance 
of positive dislike ; the old woman took no notice of 
his arrival ,J,nit remained tivith her eyes fixed steadily 
on the fire. 

“ I said — it’s your own choosing,” said the man 
with the witlicred arin, when the coughing had 
ceased for a while. 

“ It’s my own choosing,” I answered, ''v 

The man with the shade became aware of my 
presence fijr the first tiipe, and threw his head back 
for a moment and sideways, to see me. I cauglit a 
momentary glimpse of his eyes, small and bright 
and infl*imed. Then he began to cough and splutter 
again. « 


Why don’t you drink ? ” said the man with the 
withered arm, pushing the beer towards li^n.^ The 
man with the shade poured out a glassful ^\;ith a 
shaky arm that splashed half as much again o\fhe 
deal table. A monstrous shadow of him crouclili^ 
upon the wall and mocked his action ils he poured 
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and drank. I' must confess 1 had scarce expected 
these grotesque custodians. There is to my mind 
something inhuman in senility, something crouching 
and atavistic ; the human qualities seem to drop 
I’rom old people inhcnsibly day by day. The three 
of them made me feel uncomfortable, with their gaunt 
silences, their bent carriage, their evident unfriendli- 
ness to me and to one another. 

“If,” said I, “you will show me to this haunted 
room of yours, I will make m)'self comfortable there.” 

The old man with tliC cough jerked his head back 
so suddenly that it startled me, and shot another 
glance of his red eyes at me from under the shade; 
but no one answered me. I waited a minute, glanc- 
ing from one to the other. < 

“ If,” I said a Tittle louder, “ if you will show me 
to this haunted room of yours, 1 will relieve you from 
the task of entertaining me.” 

“ There’s a candle on the slab outside the door,” 
said the majn with the withered arm, looking at my 
feet as he -addressed me. “ But it ybu go to the red 
ifjom to-night” — , 

(“ This night of all nights ! ” said tlie old woman.) 

“ You go alone.” 

“^ery well,” 1 answered. “ And which ^\ ay 
do I go?” 

“ You go along the passage for a bit,” said he, 
“ until yoi^ come to a door, and through that is a 
spiral ,‘:tVircase, and half-way up that is a landing 
and Another door covered with baize. Go through 
khvif and down the long corridor to the end, and the 
Ved room is on your left up the steps.” 
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“ Have I got that right ? ” I said, anil repeated his 
directions. He corrected me in one particular. 

“ And arc you really going ? ” said the man 
with the shade, looking at me again for the 
third time, with that queer, ir natural tilting of 
the face. ‘ 

(“ This night of all nights ! ” said the old 
woman.) 

“ It is what I came for,” I said, and moved to- 
wards the door. As I did so, the old man with the 
shade rose and staggered roufid the table, so as to 
be closer to the others and to the fire. At the door 
I turned and looked at them, and saw they were all 
close together, dark against the firelight, staring at 
me over their shoulders, ydth an intent expression on 
their ancient faces. 

“ Good-night,” I said, setting the door open. 

“ It’s your own choosing,” .said the man with the 
withered arm. 

1 left the door wide open until the caudle was well 
alight, and then I shut them in and walked down the 
chilly, echoing passage. 

I must confess that the oddness of these three old 
pensioners in whose charge her ladyship had left the 
castle, and the deep-toned, old-fashioned furnitue*" of 
the housekeeper’s room in which .they foregathered, 
affected me in spite of my efforts to keep myself at 
a matter-of-fact phase. They seemed to.., belong to 
another age, an older age, an age whcnfi things 
spiritual were different from this of ours, less ceJtain ; 
an age when omens and wit'ches were credible, \^nd 
ghosts beyond denying. Their very existence wa^ 
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spectral ; the C:iit of their clothing, fashions born in 
dead brains. The ornaments and conveniences of 
the room about them were ghostly — the thoughts 
of vanished men, .which still haunted rather than 
participated in thc^ world of to-day. Ihit with an 
effort I sent such thoughts to the right-about. The 
long, draughty subterranean passage was chilly and 
dusty, and my candle flared and made the sluulows 
cower and quiver. The echoes rang u|) and down 
the spiral staircase, and a shadow came sw(:ei)ing up 
after me, and one flecl before me into the darkness 
overhead. I came to tlie landing and stop[)ed there 
for a moment, listening to a rustling that I fancied 
I heard ; then, satisfied of the absolute silence, 1 
pushed open the baizc-co ;gred do(.)r and stood in 
the corridor. 

The effect was scarcely^what I expected, for the 
moonlight, coming in by the great window on the 
grand staircase, picked out everything in vivid black 
shadow or sjplvery illumination. Iwerything was in 
its place ; the house might have Lf'cn deserted on 
the yesterday instead of eighteen months ago. 'riiere 
were candles in the sockets of thc^sconccs, and what- 
ever (^st had gathered on the carpets or upon the 
polwircd flooring was distributed so evenly . s to be 
wmsible in the moonlight. I was about to acWance, 
and stopped abruptly. A bronze group stood upon 
the landirjg, hidden from me by the corner of the 
wall, but its shadow fell with marvellous distinct- 
ness upon the white panelling, and gave me the 
iiupression of someone* crouching to waylay me. I 
stood rigid for half a minute ’perhaps. Then, with 
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my hand in the pocket that held my revolver, I 
advanced, only to discover a Ganymede and Eagle 
glistening in the moonlight. That incident for a 
time restored my nerve, and a pprcelain Chinaman 
on a buhl table, whose head n eked silently as I 
passed him, scarcely startled me. 

The door to the red room and the steps up to it 
were in a shadowy corner. 1 moved my candle 
from side to side, in order to see clearly the nature 
of the recess in which I stood before opening the 
door. Here it was, thought I, ‘ that my predecessor 
was found, and the memory of that story gave me 
a sudden twinge of apprehension. I glanced over 
my shoulder at the Ganymede in the moonlight, and 
opened the, door of the red room rather hastily, with my 
face half turned to the pallid silence of the landing. 

I entered, closed the door behind me at once, 
turned the key 1 found in the lock within, and stood 
with the candle held aloft, surveying the scene ot 
my vigil, the great red room of Lorraine Castle, in 
which the young duke had died. Or, rather, in 
which he had begun his dying, for he had opened 
the door and fallen headlong down the steps I had 
just ascended. That had been the end of hjs vigil, 
of his gallant attempt to conquer the ghostly vadi- 
tion of the place, and never, I thought, had apoplexy 
better served the ends of superstition. And there 
were other and older stories that clung to^the room, 
back to the half-credible beginning of it all, the tale 
of a timid wife and the tragic end that came to her 
husband’s jest of frightening her. And looki^ 
around that large shadowy room, with its shadowy 
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window bays, ^its recesses and alcoves, one could 
well understand the legends that had sprouted in 
its black corners, its germinating darkness. My 
candle was a little^ tongue of light in its vastness, 
that failed to picrc'- the opposite end of the room, 
and left an ocean of mystery and suggestion beyond 
its island of light. 

I resolved to make a systematic examination of 
the place at once, and dispel the fanciful suggestions 
of its obscurity before they obtained a hold upon 
me. After satisfying^nyself of the fastening of the 
door, I began to walk about the room, peering round 
each article of furniture, tucking up the valances of 
the bed, and opening its curtains wide. I pulled up 
the blinds and examined tl c^fastenings of.ihe several 
windows before closing the shutters, Ifcant forward 
and looked up the blackness of the wide chimney, 
and tapped the dark oak [)anelling for any secret 
opening. There were two big mirrors in the room, 
each with a pair of sconces bearing candles, and on 
the mantelshelf, too, were more candles in china 
candlesticks. All these I Ijt one after the other. 
The fire was laid, — an uncxi)ectcd^consideration from 
the ol^ house keeper, — and I lit it, to keep down any 
di^'^ion to .shiver, and when it was buri ’ ig^ well, 
J^ood round with my back to it and regr id«d the 
room again. I had pulled up a chintz-covered arm- 
chair ar^jd ,7 table, to form a kind of barricade before 
me, and on this lay my revolver ready to hand. My 
^ecise examination had done me good, but I still 
found the remoter dafkness of the place, and its 
perfect stillness, too stimulating for the imagination. 
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The echoing of the stir and crackling •‘of the fire was 
no sort of comfort to me. The shadow in the alcove, 
at the end in particular, had that undefinable quality 
of a presence, that odd suggestion of a lurking living 
thing, that comes so easily in .ylence and solitude. 
At last, to reassure myself, I walked with a candle 
into it, and satisfied myself that there was nothing 
tangible there. I stood that candle upon the floor 
of the alcove, and left it in that position. 

15y this time I Wc'is in a state of considerable 
nervous tension, although to my reason there was 
no adequate cause for the condition. My mind, 
however, was perfectly clear. I postulated quite 
unreservedly that nothing supernatural could happen, 
and to pass the time I Kigan to string some rhymes 
together, Ingoldsby fashion, of the original legend of 
the place. A few 1 sjx)kc aloiul, but the echoes 
were not pleasant. For the same reason I also 
abandoned, after a time, a conversation with myself 
upon the impossibility of ghosts and ha\'inting. My 
mind reverted to the three old and distorted people 
downstairs, and I tried, to keep it upon that topic. 
The sombre reds and blacks of the room troubled 
me ; even with seven candles the place was^ merely 
dim. The one in the alcove flared in a di'cf'f'^ht, 
and the fire-flickering kept the shadows and per 
umbra perpetually shifting and stirring. Casting 
about for a remedy, I recalled the can<^fle^ I had 
seen in the passage, and, with a slight effort, walked 
out into the moonlight, c.arrying a candle and leaving 
the door open, and present!/ returned with as many 
as ten. These I put in various knick-knacks of 
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china with which the room was sparsely adorned, 
lit and placed where the shadows had lain deepest, 
some on the floor, some in the window recesses, 
until at last my seventeen candles were so arrani^ed 
that not an inch of the room but had the direct 
light of at least one of them. It occurred to me that 
when the ghost came, I could warn him not to trip 
over them. The room was now cjuite brightly 
illuminated. There was something very cheery and 
reassuring in these littie ^streaming flames, and snuff- 
ing them gave me an occupation, and afforded a 
reassuring .sense of the passage of time. 

Even with that, however, the brooding expectation 
of the vigil weighed heavilv upon me. It was after 
midnight that th(; candle in the alcc^ve suddenly 
went out, and the black shadow sprang l)ack to its 
place there. I did not sec the candle go out; I 
simply turned and saw that the darkness was there, 
as one mighty start and .see the unexpected presence 
of a .stranger. “ lly Jove!” .said .1 aloud; “that 
draught’s a strong one 1 ” and, taking the matches 
from the table, I walked !icross the room in a 
leisurely manner to relight the Corner again. My 
first fitch would not .strike, and as I succeeded 
\v^^^ the .second, .something seemed to blirf un the 
^wall before me. I turned my head involuntarily, and 
saw that the two candles on the little table by the 

f 

fireplace' were extinguished. I rose at once to my 

tet. 

“ Odd ! ” I said. “ pid I do that myself in a 
flash of absent-mindedness?” 

I walked back, relit one, and as I did so, I saw 
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the candle in the right sconce of one of the mirrors 
wink and go right out, and almost immediately its 
companion followed it. There was no mistake about 
it. The flame vanished, as if l(,ae wicks had been 
suddenly nipped between a finger and a thumb, 
leaving the wick neither glowing nor smoking, but 
black. While I stood gaping, the candle at the foot 
of the bed went out, and the shadows seemed to 
take another step towards me. 

“ This won’t do 1 ” said I, and first one and then 
another candle on the mantelshelf followed. 

“What’s up?” I cried, with a. queer high note 
getting into my voice somehow. At that the candle 
on the wardrobe went out, and the one I had relit 

r 

in the alcove followed. 

“ Steady on I ” I said. “ These candles are 
wanted,” speaking with half-hysterical facetious- 
ncss, and scratching away at a match the while for 
the mantel candlesticks. My hands ^ trembled so 
much that twice I missed the rough paper of the 
matchbox. As the mantel emerged from darkness 
again, two candles in the remoter end of the window 
were eclipsed. Eut with the same match I also 
relit the larger mirror candles, and those on floor 
near ihc doorway, so that for the moment I see* ;^ed 
to gain on the extinctions. But then in a volley 
there vanished four lights at once in different corners 
of the room, and I struck another match ih (^^uivering 
haste, and stood hesitating whither to take it. 

As I stood undecided, an invisible hand seemed tc 
sweep out the two candles on the tabl^. With a ciy 
of terror, I dashed at the alcove, then into the corner 
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and then intd the window, relighting three, as two 
more vanished by the fireplace; then, perceiving a 
better way, I dropped the matches on the iron-bound 
deed-box in the c^'rner, and caught u[) the bedroom 
candlestick. With this I avoided the delay of striking 
matches ; but for all that the steady process of extinc- 
tion went on, and the shadows I feared and fought 
against returned, and crept in upon me, first a step 
gained on this side of me and then on that. It was 
like a ragged storm-cloud sweeping out the stars. 
Now and then one returned for a minute, and was lost 
again. I was now almost frantic with the horror of 
the coming darkness, and my self-possession deserted 
me. I leaped panting and dishevelled from candle 
to candle, in a vain struggle against that, remorseless 
advance. 

I bruised myself on the thigh against the table, 
I sent a chair headlong, I stumbled and fell and 
whisked the cloth from the table in my fidl. My 
candle roll<^d away from me, and I snatched another 
as I rose. Abruptly this was blow n out, as I swung 
it off the table, by the wipd of my sudden move- 
ment, and immediately the two remaining candles 
follow^ed. But there was light still in the room, a 
jm^f^light that staved off the shadows from . le. The 
f/nre! Of course, I could still thrust oi}* candle 
between the bars and relight it ! 

I tunted to where the flames were still dancing 
between the glowing coals, and splashing red reflec- 
tion^ upon the furniture, made two steps towards the 
grate, and incontinefttly the flames dwindled and 
vanished, the glow vanished, the reflections rushed 
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together and vanished, and as I thrtist the candle 
between the bars, darkness closed upon me like the 
shutting of an eye, wrapped about me in a stifling 
embrace, sealed my vision, and|, crushed the last 
vestiges of reason from my brain. The candle fell 
from my hand. I flung out my arms in a vain 
effort to thrust that ponderous blackness away from 
me, and, lifting up my voice, screamed with all my 
might — once, twice, thrice. Then I think I must 
have staggered to my feet. I know I thought 
suddenly of the moonlit corridor, and, with my head 
bowed and my arms over my face, made a run for 
the door. 

But I had forgotten the exact position of the 
door, and struck myself J'cavily against the corner 
of the bed. I staggered back, turned, and was 
either struck or struck myself against some other 
bulky furniture. I have a vague memory of batter- 
ing myself thus, to and fro in the darkness, of a 
cramped struggle, and of my own wild crying as 1 
darted to and fro, of a heavy blow at last upon my 
forehead, a horrible sensation of falling that lasted 
an age, of my last frantic effort to keep my footing, 
and then I remember no more. 

I opened my eyes in daylight. My head wal^ 
roughly bandaged, and the man with the withered 
arm was watching my face. I looked aboijt me, 
trying to remember what had happened, and for 
space I could not recollect. I rolled my eyes into 
the corner, and saw the old woman, no longer 
abstracted, pouring out some drops of medicine 
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from a little blue phial into a glass. “ Where am 
I ? ” I asked. “ I seem to remember you, and yet 
I cannot remember who you arc.’’ 

They told me \hc\\, and I heard of the haunted 
Red Room as one who hears a tale. “ We found 
you at dawn,” said he, “ and there was blood on 
your forehead and lips.” 

It was very slowly I recovered my memory of 
my experience. “ You believe now,” said the old 
man, “ that the room is haunted ? ” He spoke no 
longer as one who grdets an intruder, but as one 
who grieves for a broken friend. 

“ Yes,” said I ; “ the room is liaunted.” 

“ And you have seen it. And we, who have lived 
here all our lives, have ^icver set eyes upon it. 
Because we have never dared. . . . Tell us, is it 
truly the old carl who”-* 

“ No,” said I ; “it is not.” 

“ I told you so,” said the old huly, with the glass 
in her hanef. “ It is his poor young countess who 
was tVightened” — 

“ It is not,” I said. “ There is neither ghost of 
earl nor ghost of countess in thcit room, there is no 
ghost 4here at all ; but worse, far worse ” — 
ij^^vVell?” they said. 

“ The worst of all the things that hauiVc poor 
mortal man,” said I ; “and that is, in all its naked- 
ness — Fedr ! Fear that will not have light nor 
^ound, that will not bear with reason, that deafens 
and darkens and overwhelms. It followed me 
through the corridor, it fought against me in the 




room 
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I stopped abruptly. There was An interval of 
silence. My hand went up to my bandages. 

Then the man with the shade sighed and spoke. 
“ That is it,” said he. “ I knev^ that was it. A 
Power of Darkness. To put such a curse upon a 
woman ! It lurks there always. You can feel it 
even in the daytime, even of a bright summer’s 
day, in the hangings, in the curtains, keeping behind 
you however you face about. In the dusk it creeps 
along the corridor and follows you, so that you dare 
not turn. There is P'ear in that room of hers — black 
Fear, and there will be — so long as this house of sin 
endures.” 



THE CONE 


T he night wa!i hot and overcast, the sky red- 
rimmed with the lingering sunset of mid- 
summer. They sat at the open window, 
‘■rying to fancy the air was fresher there. The 
rees and shrubs of the garden stood stiff and 
lark ; beyond in the roadway a gas - lamp burnt, 
)right orange against the hazy Idue of the evening, 
."arther were the three lights of the railway signal 
igainst the lowering sky. The man and woman 
jpoke tojonc another in low tones. 

“ He does not suspect ? ” said the man, a little 
nervously. 

“ Not he,” she said peeVishly, as though that too 
irritated her. “ He thinks of iiolhing but the works 
an|”the prices of fuel, lie has no imag': ation, no 
poetry.” 

“None of these men ot iron have,” he said sen- 
lentiousjy. “ They have ikj hearts.” 

has not,” she said. She turned her di.s- 
contented face towards the window. The distant 
sound of a roaring, and rushing drew nearer and 
grew in yolume; the house quivered; one heard 
the metallic rattle of the tender. As the train 
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passed, there was a glare of light above 
Ld a driving tumult 

four, five, six, seven, eight blacl^ f ’2"' b'nk- 
trucks passed across the dim gre/ of 

„cnt;a„d wore »«cnly ““th/ St 

in the throat of the “"ncl. whtch, whl to ^ 

seemed to swallow down tram, smoke, and sou 

in one abrupt gulp. nnre ” 

-This country was all fresh and beaurif^ 2t 
he said • “ and now — it is Gt;hcnna. o\ 

'^“^rL.,"»hc.ai<.,a,»ahinai,.awhfepo,too, 

and still staring out of the window. 

“Dcarl” he said, putting his hand on her^’ 

She turned with a start, and Ihcir eyes 
,„u another's Hers softened to his gaze. My 
to, o» !“ ho =id, and then : » 1. 

—that you should have eome into my life like th 
—to open”— She paused. 

(( 'T^ onen ? ” Stiid. 

“All dris wonderful world”— she hesitated, am 
spoke still more softly— “ this world of ^ 

Then suddenly the door clicked and dosed U 
U„-ned their heads, and he ^ ,dow 

Ii;„?;_*nt. They 

half-light, with unexptesstve dark paid 

the ^nthenae brotva. Every muscle m Rant 
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body siiddcrfly became tense. When could the 
door have opened ? What had lie heard ? Had 
he heard all ? What had he seen ? A tumult of 
questions. 

The new-comer’s voice came at Inst, after a pause 
that ocemed interminable. “Well?” he said. 

“ I was afraid 1 had missed you, llorrocks,” said 
the man at the window, grippiiv^ the window-led|^^e 
with his hand. His voice was unsteady. 

The clumsy figure of llorrocks came forward out 
of the shadow, lit •made no answer to Rant’s 
remark. For a moment he stood above them. 

The woman’s heart was cold within her. “ I told 
Mr. Rant it was just possible you migdit come back,” 
she said, in a voice that I'PL'vcr quivered, 

llorrocks, still* silent, sat down aVuptly in tlic 
chair by her little work-t*.')le. His big liands were 
clenched ; one saw now the fire of his eyes under 
the shadow of his brows. He was trying to get his 
breath. His eyes went from tlu' woman he had 
trusted to the friend he had trusted, and then back 
to the woman. . 

By this time and for the moment all three half 
understood one another. Yet none dared say a 
word to ease the pent-up things tlu t choked 
fliem. ^ 

It was the husband’s voice that broke the sileno 
at last.^ • 

“You wanted to see me?” he said to Rant. 

Raut started as he spoke. “ I came to see you,” 
he said, resolved to lie* to the last. 

“Yes,” sarid Horrocks. 
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‘‘You promised,” said Raut, “ to show me some 
fine effects of moonlight and smoke.” 

“ I promised to show you some fine effects of 
moonlight and smoke,” repeated; Horrocks in a 
colourless voice. 

“ And I thought I might catch you to-night 
before you went down to the works,” proceeded 
Rant, ** and come with you.” 

There was another pause. Did tlic man mean to 
take the thing coolly? Did he after all know? 
How long had he been in the ioom ? Yet even at 
the moment when they heard the door, their atti- 
tudes . . . Horrocks glanced at the profile of the 
woman, shadowy pallid in the half-light. Then he 
glanced at Raut, and seemed to recover himself 
suddenly. ‘‘ .Of course,” he said, “ I promised to 
show you the works under their proper dramatic 
conditions. It’s odd how I could have forgotten.” 

If I am troubling you ” — began Raut. 

Horrocks started again. A new light had sud- 
denly come into tiie sultry gloom of his eyes. “ Not 
in the least,” he said. 

“ Have you been telling Mr. Raut of all these 
of name and shadow you think so splen- 
prospect ol tuAvoman, turning now to her husband 
A ulue haze her confidence creeping back again) 
long valley witbalf-note too high. “ That dreadful 
and Etruria, grey .at machinery is beautih^l, and 
by the rare j in the world ugly. I thought he 
here spare you, Mr. Raut. It’s his greal 

theory, his one discovery in art.” 

I am slow to make discoveries,” said Horrocki 
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grimly, damping her suddenly. “ But what I dis- 
cover . . He stopped. 

“ Well ? ” she said. 

“Nothing;” ai^l suddenly he rose to his feet. 

“ 1 promised to show you the works,” he said to 
Raut, and put his big, clumsy hand on his friend’s 
shoulder. “ And you are ready to go ? ” 

“ Quite,” said Raut, and stood up also. 

There was another pause. I'kich of them peered 
through the indistinctness of the dusk at the other 
two. Horrock’s hancf sdill rested on Rant’s shoulder. 
Raut half fancied still that the incident was trivial 
after all. But Mrs. Horrocks knew her husband 
better, knew that grim quiet in his voice, and the 
confusion in her mind tookci vague shape f>f physical 
'evil. “Very well,’ said Horrocks, ??yd, dropping 
his hand, turned towards, die door. 

“My hat?” Raut looked round in the half-light. 

“That’s my work-basket,” said Mrs. Horrocks, 
with a gus4 of hysterical laughter Their hands 
came together on the back of the Oiair. “ Here it 
is ! ” he said. She had an jmpulsc to warn him in 
an undertone, but she could not frame a word. 
“Don’t go!” and “Beware of him!” struggi/gl 
her mind, and the swift moment pnimncs r learned 

“Got it?” said Horrocks, standini^I^ck dust came 
half open. 

Raut .stepped towards him. " effects of colour 
bye to Mrs. Horrocks,” said the iroi.* .jr a silence 
^.nore grimly quiet in his tone than befoi_. 

Raut started and turned. “ Good-evening, Mrs. 
Horrocks,” he said, and their hands touched, 
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Horrocks held the door open with* a ceremonial 
politeness unusual in him towards men. Raut went 
out, and then, after a wordless look at her, her 
husband followed. She stood ‘"motionless while 
Rant’s lic^ht footfall and her luisband’s lieavy tread, 
like bass and treble, passed down the passage 
together. The front door slammed heavily. She 
went to the window, moving slowly, and stood 
watching --leaning forward. 'I'he two men appeared 
for a moment at the gateway in the road, passed 
under the street lamp, and were hidden by the 
black masses of the shrubbery. The lamplight fell 
for a moment on their faces, showing only unmeaning 
pale patches, telling nothing of what she still feared, 
and doubted, and cravail vainly to know. Then 
she sank dou a into a crouching attitude in the big 
arm-chair, her eyes wide open and staring out at 
the red lights from the furnaces that flickered in 
the sky. An hour after she was still there, her 
attitude scarcely changed. r 

The oppressive stillness of the evening weighed 
heavily upon Raut. They went side by side down 
the road in silence, and in silence turned into the 
^ ^inder-made by-way that presently opened out the 
prospect oi th.ilve valley. 

A olue hazehc, half dust, half mist, touched the 
long valley witbau mystery. Beyond were Hanley 
and h.truria, grey .at and dark masses, ‘outlbicd thinly 
by the rare a ^golden dots of the street lamps, and 
here there a gaslit window, or the yellow glarc^ 

of some late- working factory or crowded public- 
house. Out of the masses, clear and slender against 
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the evening sl<y, rose a multitude of tall chimneys, 
many of them reeking, a few smokeless during a 
season of play.” liere and there a pallid patch 
and ghostly stunted beehive shapes showed the 
position of a pot-bank, or a wheel, black and sharp 
against the hot lower sky, marked some colliery 
where they raise the iridescent c(jal of the place. 
Nearer at hand was the broad stretch of railway, 
and half invisible trains shunted — a steady puffing 
and rumbling, with every run a ringing concussion 
and a rhythmic series? 6f impacts, and a passage of 
intermittent puffs of white steam across the further 
view. And to the left, between the railway and the 
dark mass of the low hih beyond, dominating tlie 
whole view, colossal, inky^black, and crowned with 
smoke and fitful flames, stood the grea\ cylinders of 
the Jeddah Company ]>last 1^'urnaces, the central 
edifices of the big ironworks of which Ibu'rcjcks was 
the manager. They stood heavy and threatening', full 
of an incessifnt turmoil of flames and seething molten 
iron, and about the feet of them rallied the rolling- 
mills, and the steam -hairuner beat heavily and 
splashed the white iron sj^arks hither and thither. 
Even as they looked, a truckful (T fuel wos shot 
into one of the giants, and the red flames .Je.imed 
out, and a confusion of suKjke and black dusf came 
boiling upwards towards the sky. 

“ Certaifily you get some fine effects f)f colour 
with your furnaces,” said Raut, breaking a silence 
that had become apprehensive. 

Horrocks grunted. *ilc stood with his hands in 
his pockets, Trowning down at the dim steaming 

13 
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railway and the busy ironworks beyond, frowning 
as if he were thinking out some knotty problem. 

Raut glanced at him and away again. “ At 
present your moonlight effect is hardly ripc,^’ he 
continued, looking upward ; “ the moon is still 

smothered by the vestiges of daylight.” 

Horrocks stared at him with the expression of 
a man who has suddenly awakened. “ Vestiges of 
daylight? . . . Of course, of course.” lie too looked 
up at the moon, pale still in the midsummer sky. 
“ Come along,” he said suddefily, and, gripping Raut’s 
arm in his hand, made a move towards the path that 
dropped from them to the railway. 

Raut hung back. Their eyes met and saw a 
thousand things in a moment that their lips came 
near to say.' Horrocks’s hand tightened and then 
relaxed. He let go, and before Raut was aware of it, 
they were arm in arm, and walking, one unwillingly 
enough, down the path. 

“ You see the fine effect of the railway signals 
towards Rurslem,” said Horrocks, suddenly breaking 
into loquacity, striding %st and tightening the grip 
of his elbow the \vhile. ** Little green lights and 
red and white lights, all against the haze. You 
have an eye for effect, Raut^ It’s a fine effect. 
And look at those furnaces of mine, how they rise 
upon us as we come down the hill. That to the 
right is my pet — ^seventy feet of him. I packed him 
myself, and he’s boiled away cheerfully with iron iii 
his guts for five long years. IVe a particular fancy 
for /lim. That line of red there — a lovely bit of 
warm orange you'd call it, Raut — that’s the 
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puddlers’ furnaces, and there, in the hot light, three 
black figures — did you see the white splash of the 
steam-hammer th<^n ? — that’s the rolling-mills. Come 
along I Clang, clatter, how it goes rattling across 
the floor ! Sheet tin. Rant, — amazing stuff. Glass 
mirrors are not in it when that stuff comes from the 
mill. And, squelch ! — there goes the hammer again. 
Come along ! ” 

He had to stop talking to catch at his breath. 
His arm twisted into Rant’s with benumbing tight- 
ness. He had come 'striding down the black path 
towards the railway as though he was possessed. 
Raut had not spoken a word, had simply hung 
back against Horrocks’s ]yull with all his strength. 

‘‘ I say,” he said now, laugliing j;ervously, but 
with an undernote of snar in his vofee, “ why on 
earth are you nipping mj^ arm off, Horrocks, and 
dragging me along like this ? ” 

At length Horrocks released him. His manner 
changed again. “Nipping your arm off?” he said. 
“ Sorry. But it’s you taught me the trick of walk- 
ing in that friendly way.” 

“ You haven’t learnt the refinements of it yet 
then,” said Raut, laughing artificially again, “ By 
Jove! I’m black and blue.” Horrocks offered no 
apology. They stood now near the bottom of the 
hill, close to the fence that bordered the railway. 
The ironworks had grown larger and spread out 
vvith their approach. They looked up to the blast 
furnaces now instead of down ; the further view of 
Etruria and Hanley hatl dropped out of sight with 
their descent. Before them, by the stile, rose a 
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notice-board, bearing, still dimly visible, the words, 
“ Beware of the trains,” half hidden by splashes 
of coaly mud. 

“ Fine effects,” said Horrocks, waving his arm. 
“ Here comes a train. The puffs of smoke, the 
orange glare, the round eye of light in front of it, 
the melodious rattle. Fine effects ! But these 
furnaces of mine used to be finer, before we shoved 
cones in their throats, and saved the gas.” 

“ How ? ” said Rant. Cones ? ” 

“ Cones, my man, cones! I’ll show you one 
nearer. The flames used to flare out of the open 
throats, great — what is it? — pillars of cloud by day, 
red and black smoke, and pillars of fire by night. 
Now we run it off in pipes, and burn it to heat the 
blast, and the top is shut by a cone. You’ll be 
interested in that cone.” 

“ But every now and then,” said Raut, “ you get 
a burst of fire and smoke up there.” 

“ The cone’s not fixed, it’s hung by a chain from 
a lever, and balanced by an equipoise. You .shall 
see it nearer. Else, of * cour.se, there’d be no way of 
getting fuel into tlie thing. Every now and then 
the cone dips, and out comes the flare.” 

“ I see,” said Raut. He looked over his shoulder. 
“ The moon gets brighter,” he said. 

“ Come along,” said Horrocks abruptly, gripping 
his shoulder again, and moving him suddenly towards 
the railway crossing. And then came one of those 
swift incidents, vivid, but so rapid that they leave 
one doubtful and reeling. Halfway across, Horrocks’s 
hand suddenly clenched upon him like a vice, and 
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swung him backward and through a half-turn, so that 
he looked up the line. And there a chain of lamp- 
lit carriage - windows telescoped swiftly as it came 
towards them, aiul the red and yellow lights of an 
engine grew larger and larger, rushing down upon 
them. As he grasped what this meant, he turned 
his face to liorrocks, and pushed with all his strength 
against the arm that held him back between the 
rails. The struggle did not last a moment. Just 
as certain as it was that liorrocks held him there, 
so certain was it that* he had been violently lugged 
out of danger. 

Out of the way,” said liorrocks, with a gasp, as 
the train came rattling by, and they stood panting 
by the gate into the iron\v*jrks. 

** I did not sei it coming,” said ilVut, still, even 
in spite of his own ai)prelic nsions, trying to keep up 
an appearance ol ordinary intercourse. 

Horrocks answered with a grunt. “ The cone,” 
he said, and then, as one who recovers himself, 
“ I thought you did not hear.” 

“ I didn't,” .said Raut. ^ 

“ I wouldn't have had you run over then for 
the world,” said Horrocks. 

For a moment I. lost my nerve,” said Raut. 

Horrocks stood for half a minute, tlicn turned 
abruptly towards the ironworks again. “ Sec how 
fine these* great mounds of mine, these clinker-heaps, 
look in the night ! That truck yonder, up above 
there ! Up it goes, and out-tilts the slag. See the 
palpitating red stuff g® .sliding down the slope. As 
we get nearer, the heap ri.ses up and cuts the blast 
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furnaces. See the quiver up above* the big one 
Not that way ! This way, between the heaps. That 
goes to the puddling furnaces, but I want to show 
you the canal first.” He came and* took Rant by the 
elbow, and so they went along side by side. Raut 
answered Horrocks vaguely. What, he asked himse 
had really happened on the line ? Was he delud ^ 
himself with his own fancies, or had Horrocks ^^tua y 
held him back in the way of the tram? Had he 
iust been within an ace of being murdered ? 

Suppose this slouching, Mcfowlmg monster 
know anything? For a minute or two then Raut 
was really afraid for his life, but the mood passed 
as he reasoned with himself. Alter all, 
might have .heard nothing. At anyrate he had 
pulled him out of the way in time. His odd manner 
might be due to the mere vague jealousy he had 
shown once before. He was talking now of the 
ash-heaps and the canal. ” High ? ” said Horrocks. 

“What?” said Raut. “Rather! The haze m 

the moonlight. Fine!” _ . 

“Our canal,” said Hprrocks, stopping suddenly. 
“Our canal by moonlight and firelight is an ina- 
mense effect. You’ve never seen it? Fancy that. 
You’ve spent too many of your , evenings philander- 
iucr up in Newcastle there. I tell you, for real florid 
effects— 15ut you shall see. Boiling water . . . 

As they came out of the labyrinth of clinKcr-heaps 
and mounds of coal and ore, the noises of the rolling- 
mill sprang upon them suddenly, louc , near, an 
distinct Three shadowy workmen went by and 
touched their caps to Horrocks. Their face, were 
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vague in the* darkness. Rant felt a futile impulse 
to address them, and before he could frame his words, 
they passed intr^ the shadows. Horrocks pointed 
to the canal close before them now : a weird-looking 
place it seemed, in the blood-red reflections of the 
furnaces. The hot water that cooled the tuyeres 
came into it, some fifty yards up — a tumultuous, 
almost boiling affluent, and the steam rose up from 
the water in silent white wisps and streaks, wrapping 
damply about them, an incessant succession of ghosts 
coming up from the* hlack and red eddies, a white 
uprising that made the head swim. The shining 
black tower of the larger blast-furnace rose overhead 
out of the mist, and its tumultuous riot filled their 
ears. Raut kept away from the edgo of the water, 
and watched Horrocks. 

“ Here it is red,’' said Horrocks, “blood-red vapour 
as red and hot as sin ; but yonder there, where 
the moonlight falls on it, and it drives across the 
clinker-hea^s, it is as white as deaih.” 

Raut turned his head for a lAoment, and then 
came back hastily to lys watch on Horrocks. 
“Come along to the rolling-mills,” said Horrocks. 
The threatening hold was not so evident that time, 
and Raut felt a little reassured. But all the same, 
what on earth did Horrocks mean about “ white as, 
death” and “red as sin”? Coincidence, perhaps? 

They Vent and stood behind the puddlers for a 
little while, and then through the rolling-mills, where 
amidst an incessant din the deliberate steam-hammer 
beat the juice out of# the succulent iron, and black, 
half-naked ’Titans rushed the plastic bars, like hot 
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sealing-wax, between the wheels. “ Come on,” said 
Horrocks in Rant’s car, and they went and peeped 
through the little glass hole behin^l the tuyeres, and 
saw the tumbled fire writhing in the pit of the blast- 
furnace. It left one eye blinded for a while. Then, 
with green and blue patches dancing across the dark, 
they went to the lift by which the trucks of ore 
and fuel and lime were raised to the top of the 
big cylinder. 

And out upon the narrow rail that overhung the 
furnace. Rant’s doubts came a.ij^bn him again. Was 
it wise to be here ? If Horrocks did know — every- 
thing ! Do what he would, he could not resist a 
violent trembling. Right under foot was a sheer 
depth of seventy feet. IV was a dangerous place. 
They pushed ' a truck of fuel to get to the railing 
that crowned the place. The reek of the furnace, 
a sulphurous vapour streaked with pungent bitter- 
ness, seemed to make the distant hillside of Hanley 
quiver. The moon was riding out now fi'om among 
a drift of clouds, half-way up the sky above the un- 
dulating wooded outlines of Newcastle. The steam- 
jng canal ran away from below them under an 
indistinct bridge, and vanished into the dim haze 
of the flat fields towards Burslem 

“ That’s the cone I’ve been telling you of,” shouted 
Horrocks; “and, below that, sixty feet of fire and 
molten metal, with the air of the blast Tiothing 
through it like gas in .soda-water.” 

Raut gripped the hand-rail tightly, and stared 
down at the cone. The hca^t was intense. The 
boiling of the iron and the tumult of the blast made 
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a thunderous •accompaniment to Ilorrocks's voice. 
But the thing had to be gone through now. Per- 
haps, after all . . .. 

“ In the middle,'' bawled I lorrocks, “ temperature 
near a thousand degrees. If you were dro[)ped into 
it . . . flash into (lame like a [)inc]'i of gunpowder 
in a candle. Put your hand out and feel the lieat 
of his breath. Wliy, even up here Pve seen the 
rain,- water boiling off the trucks. And that cone 
there. IPs a damned sight too hot for roasting 
cakes. The top side%ot it’s three luindrcd dcgrce.s.” 

Three hundred degrees ! ” said Raut. 

“ Three hundred centigrade, mind ! ” said Ilorrocks. 
“ It will boil the blood ouL of you in no time.” 

Eigh ? ” said Raut, aifd turned. 

Boil the blood out you in*.;. . No, you 
don’t ! ” 

‘‘ Let me go ! ” screamed Raut. Let go my 
arm ! ” 

With ont hand he clutched at the hand-rail, then 
with both. For a moment the two* men stood sway- 
ing. Then .suddenly, with .a violent jerk, ilorrocks 
had twisted him from his hold. He clutched at 
Horrocks and missed, his foot went back inlo empty 
air; in mid-air he .twisted himself, and tl'cn cheek 
and shoulder and knee struck the hot cone together. 

He clutched the chain by which the cone hung, 
and thj •thing sank an infinitesimal amount as he 
struck it. A circle of glowing red appeared about 
him, and a tongue of flame, released from the chaos 
within, flickered up towards him. An intense pain 
assailed him at the knees, and he could smell the 
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singeing of his hands. He raised himself to his 
feet, and tried to climb up the chain, and then 
something struck his head. Blacjjr and shining with 
the moonlight, the throat of the furnace rose about him. 

Horrocks, lie saw, stood above him by one of the 
trucks of fuel on the rail. The gesticulating figure 
was bright and white in the moonlight, and shouting, 
Fizzle, you fool ! Fizzle, you hunter of women ! 
You hot-blooded hound ! Boil! boil! boil!” 

Suddenly he caught up a handful of coal out of 
the truck, and flung it delibe^faiely, lump after lump, 
at Rant. 

“ Horrocks ! ” cried Rant. “ Horrocks ! ” 

He clung crying to the chain, pulling himself up 
from the bunding of the ca?ic. Each missile Horrocks 
flung hit him.,; •' His clothes charred and glowed, and 
as he struggled the cone dropped, and a rush of hot 
suffocating gas whooped out and burned round him 
in a swift breath of flame. " 

His human likeness departed from him. When 
the momentary red had passed, Horrocks saw a 
charred, blackened figure, its head streaked with 
blood, still clutching and fumbling with the chain, 
and writhing in agony — a cindery animal, an in- 
human, monstrous creature thajt began a sobbing 
intermittent .shriek. 

Abruptly, at the sight, the ironmaster’s anger 
passed. A deadly sickness came upon hflii. The 
heavy odour of burning flesh came drifting up to his 
nostrils. His sanity returned to him. 

“ God have mercy upon me ! ” he cried. “ O 
God ! what have I done ? ” 
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He knew ttie thing below him, save that it still 
moved and felt, was already a dead man — that the 
blood of the po^r wretch must be boiling in his 
veins. An intense realisation of that agony came 
to his mind, and overcame every other feeling. For 
a moment he stood irresolute, and then, turning to 
the truck, he hastily tilted its contents upon the 
struggling thing that had once been a man. The 
mass fell with a thud, and went radiating over the 
cone. With the thud the shriek ended, and a 
boiling confusion of **si^okc, dust, and flame came 
rushing up towards him. /Vs it passed, he saw the 
cone clear again. 

Then he staggered back, and stood trembling, 
clinging to the n il wit4i both hancls. His lips 
moved, but no v^ords camc' to thc'rn.; 

Down below was the sgund of voices and running 
steps. The clangour ot rolling in the shed ceased 
abruptly. 
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M r. COOMBl'S was sick of life. He walked 
awaj- from liis imh;ir)j»y home, ami, sick not 
onl}- of his own existence, but of everybody 
clse’s, turned aside down Gaswork Lane to avoid the 
town, and, crossing' the wooden bridj^e that goes over 
the canal to Starling’s CoLtages, was presently alone 
in the dam[) p'nt;woods and out ol sight and sound 
of human habitation. He would stand it no longer, 

1 le repeated aknid with blasphemies unusual to him 
that he would stand it no longer. 

He was a pale-faced little man, with dark eyes and 
a fine and very black moustache. He had a very 
stiff, upright collar slightly frayed, that gave him an 
illusory double chin, and his overcoat (albeit shabby) 
was trimmed with a.s'trachan. His gloves were a bright 
brown with black stripes over thy knuckles, and split 
at the finger ends, 1 lis appearance, his wife had said 
once in the dear, dead days beyond recall,— before 
he married her, that is,— was military. Hut now .she 
called him— It seems a dreadful thing to tell of 
between husband and wife, but .she called him “a 
little grub.” It wasn’t the only thing she had called 
him, either. 


IM 
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The row had arisen about that beastly Jennie 
again. Jennie was his wife’s friend, and, by no 
invitation of Mr. C-oombes, she came in every blessed 
Sunday to dinner, and made a shindy all the after- 
noon. She was a big, noisy girl, with a taste for 
loud colours and a strident laugh ; and this Sunday 
she had outdone all her previous intrusions by bring- 
ing in a fellow with her, a chap as showy as herself. 
And Mr. Coombes, in a starchy, clean collar and his 
Sunday frock-coat, had sat dumb and wrathful at his 
own table, while his wifq^and her guests talked fool- 
ishly and undesirably, and laughed aloud. Well, he 
stood that, and after dinner (which, " as usual,” was 
late), what must Miss Jennie do but go to the piano 
and play banjo tunes, for jfll the world as if it were a 
week-day ! Flesh* and blood could endure such 
goings on. They would l,\ear next tloor, they would 
hear in the road, it was a public announcement of their 
disrepute. He haid to speak. 

He had f«lt himself go [)alc, and a kind of rigour 
had affected his respiration as he delivered himself. 
He had been sitting on one of the chairs by the 
window — the new guest had taken possession of the 
arm-chair. He turned his heaef. “Sun Da; !” he 
said over the collar, in the voice of one who v arns, 
“ Sun Day ! ” What people call a “ nasty ” tone 
it was. 

Jenni««iiaci kept on playing, but his wife, who was 
looking through some music that was piled on the 
top of the piano, had stared at him. “ What s wrong 
now?” she said ; “can’t people enjoy themselves?” 

“ I don’t mind rational ’njoyment, at all,” said little 
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Coombes, “ but I ain^t a-going to have week-day tunes 
playing on a Sunday in this house ” 

“ What’s wrong with my playing now ? said Jennie, 
stopping and twirling round on the music-stool with 
a monstrous rustle of flounces. 

Coombes saw it was going to be a row, and opened 
too vigorously, as is common with your timid, nervous 
men all the world over. “ Steady on with that music- 
stool ! ” said he ; “ it ain’t made for ’eavy weights.” 

“ Never you mind about weights,” said Jennie, 
incensed. “ What was you ^‘^aying behind my back 
about my playing?” 

“Surely you don’t ’old with not having a bit of 

music on a Sunday, Mr. Coombes?” said the new 

guest, leaning, back in the arm-chair, blowing a cloud 
of cigarette smoke and smiling in a kind of pitying 
way. And simultaneouslyjiis wife said something to 
Jennie about “ Never mind ’im. You go on, Jinny.” 

“ I do,” said Mr. Coombes, addressing the new guest. 

“ May I arst why ? ” said the new guest, evidently 
enjoying both hii3 cigarette and the prospect of an 
argument. He was, by the bye, a lank young man, 
very stylishly dressed in bright drab, with a white 
cravat and a peari and silver pin. It had been 

better taste to come in a black coat, Mr. Coombes 

^ thought. 

“ Because,” began Mr. Coombes, “ it doi^'t suit me. 
I’m a business man. I ’ave to study my cc«nnection. 
Rational ’njoyment ” — 

“ His connection ! ” said Mrs. Coombes scornfully. 
“That’s what he’s always a-saying. We got to do 
this, and we got to do that ” — 
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“ If you doift mean to study my connection/' said 
Mr. Coombes, “ what did you marry me for ? ” 

“ I wonder/’ sa^ Jennie, and turned back to the 
piano. 

I never saw such a man as you/’ said Mrs. 
Coombes. “You’ve altered all round since wc were 
married. Before ” — 

Then Jennie began at the turn, turn, turn again. 

“ Look here ! ” said Mr. Coombes, driven at last to 
revolt, standing up and raising his voice. “ I tell you 
I won’t have that.” frock-coat heaved with his 

indignation. 

“No vi’lence, now,” said the long young man in 
drab, sitting up. 

“ Who the juice are you ? ” said Mr. Coombes 
fiercely. 

Whereupon they all began talking at once. The 
new guest said he was Jennie’s “ intciuled,” and 
meant to protect her, and Mr. Coombes said he was 
welcome to do so anywhere but in his 1 Mr. Coombes’) 
house ; and Mrs. Coombes said he ought to be 
ashamed of insulting his guests, and (as I have 
already mentioned) that he was getting a regular 
little grub ; and the end was, that Mr. Coombes 
ordered his visitors out of the house, and ihey 
wouldn’t go, and so he said he would go himself. 
With his^ee burning and tears of excitement in 
his eyesi, he went into the [)assage, and as he 
struggled with his overcoat — his frock-coat sleeves 
got concertinaed up his arm — and gave a brush at 
his silk hat, Jennie began again at the piano, and 
strummed h^m insultingly out of the house. Turn, 
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turn, turn. He slammed the shop door so that the 
house quivered. That, briefly, was the immediate 
making of his mood. You will ^perhaps begin to 
understand his disgust with existence. 

As he walked along the muddy path under the firs, 
— it was late October, and the ditches and heaps of 
fir needles were gorgeous with clumps of fungi, — he 
recapitulated the melancholy history of his marriage. 
It was brief and commonplace enough. He now 
perceived with sufficient clearness that his wife had 
married him out of a natur|^l |:uriosity and in order 
to escape from lier worrying, laborious, and uncertain 
life in the workroom ; and, like the majority of her 
class, she was far too stupid to realise that it was her 
duty to co-o[)prate with him in his business. She was 
greedy of enje^yment, loquacious, and socially-minded, 
and evidently disappointed to find the restraints of 
poverty still hanging about her. His worries ex- 
asperated her, and the 'slightest attempt to control 
her proceedings resulted in a charge of “ grumbling.” 
Why couldn’t he be nice — as he used to be? And 
Coombes was such a harmless little man, too, nour- 
ished mentally on Self-Help^ and with a meagre 
ambition of self-denieil and competition, that was 
to end in a “sufficiency.” Then Jennie came in as 
a female Mephistopheles, a gabbling chronicle of 
“fellers,” and was always wanting his w’fe to go to 
theatres, and “all that.” And in addition v»r?re aunts 
of his wife, and cousins (male and female), to eat up 
capital, insult him personally, upset business arrange- 
ments, annoy good customers, and generally blight his 
life. It was not the first occasion by many that Mr. 
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Coombes had«fled his home in wrath and indignation, 
and something like fear, vowing furiously and even 
aloud that he wouldn’t stand it, and so frothing away 
his energy along^ the line of least resistance. But 
never before had he been quite so sick of life as on 
this particular Sunday afternoon. The Sunday dinner 
may have had its share in his despair — and the grey- 
ness of the sky. Perhaps, too, he was beginning to 
realise his unendurable frustration as a business man 
as the consequence of his marriage. Presently bank- 
ruptcy, and after that — Perhaps she might have 
reason to repent when^ iPwas too late. And destiny, 
as I have already intimated, had planted the path 
through the wood with cvil-smelling fiaigi, thickly 
and variously planted it, yot only on the right side, 
but on the left. 

A small shopman is in such a melancholy posi- 
tion, if his wife turns out a disloyal partner. His 
capital is all tied up in his business, and to leave 
her, means to join the unemployed in some strange 
part of the earth. The luxuries of divorce are 
beyond him altogether. So that the good old 

tradition of marriage for better or worse holds in- 
exorably for him, and things work up to tragic 
culminations. Bricklayers kick their wives to eJeath, 
and dukes betray theirs ; but it is among the small 
clerks and yihopkeepers nowadays that it comes 
most oft^?»:To a cutting of throats. Under the cir- 
cumstances it is not so very remarkable — and you 
must take it as charitably as you can — that the mind 
of Mr. Coombes ran for a while on some such glorious 
cTose to his disappointed hopes, and that he thought 
14 
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of razors, pistols, bread-knives, and tbuching letters 
to the coroner denouncing his enemies by name, and 
praying piously for forgiveness. .After a time his 
fierceness gave way to melancholia. He had been 
married in this very overcoat, in his first and only 
frock-coat that was buttoned up beneath it. He 
began to recall their courting along this very walk, 
his years of penurious saving to get capital, and the 
bright hopefulness of his marrying days. For it all 
to work out like this ! Was there no sympathetic 
ruler anywhere in the world ^ ille reverted to death 
as a topic. 

He thought of the canal he had just crossed, and 
doubted whether he shouldn’t stand with his head 
out, even in the middle, and it was while drowning 
was in his miipd-that the purple pilcus caught his eye. 
He looked at it mechanically for a moment, and 
stopped and stooped towards it to pick it up, under 
the impression that it was some .such small leather 
object as a purse. Then he saw that ^ it was the 
purple top of a *fungus, a peculiarly poisonous-look- 
ing purple : slimy, shiny, and emitting a sour odour. 
He hesitated with his hand an inch or so from it, and 
the thought of poison crossed his mind. With that 
he picked the thing, and stood up again with it in his 
hand. 

The odour was certainly strong — acrrl^ but by no 
means disgusting. He broke off a piect^^ and. the 
fresh surface was a creamy white, that changed like 
magic in the space of ten seconds to a yellowish- 
green colour. It was even an inviting-looking change. 
He broke off two other pi&es to see it repeated. 
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They were wftnderful things these fungi, thought Mr. 
Coombes, and all of them the deadliest poisons, as his 
father had often ^old him. Deadly poisons ! 

There is no time like the present for a rash resolve. 
Why not here and now? thought Mr. Coombes. He 
tasted a little piece, a very little piece indeed — a 
mere crumb. It was so pungent that he almost spat 
it out again, then merely hot and full-flavoured. A 
kind of German mustard with a touch of horse-radish 
and — well, mushroom. He swallowed it in the ex- 
citement of the moment. Did he like it or did he 
not? His mind was curiously careless. He would 
try another bit. It really wasn’t bad — it was good. 
He forgot his troubles in the interest of the imme- 
diate moment. Playing kvith death it was. He took 
another bite, and. then deliberately ftnjfhed a mouth- 
ful. A curious tingling sensation began in his finger- 
tips and toes. His pulse Ibegan to move faster. The 
blood in his ears pounded like a n.ill-racc. “Try bi’ 
more,” said Mr. Coombes. He turned and looked 
about him, and found his feet unsteady. He saw and 
struggled towards a little patch of purple a dozen 
yards away. “Jol’ goo’ stuff,” said Mr. Coombes. 
“E — lomore yeV’ He pitched forward and fell on 
his face, his hands outstretched towards the cluster of 
pilei. But he did dot eat any more of them. He 
forgot forth with. 

He rc^J'ed over and sat up with a look of astonish- 
ment on his face. His carefully brushed silk hat had 
rolled away towards the ditch. He pressed his hand 
to his brow. Something had happened, but he could 
not rightly determine what it was. Anvhow. he was 
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no longer dull — he felt bright, cheerfwl. And his 
throat was afire. He laughed in the sudden gaiety 
of his heart. Had he been dull^? He did not 
know; but at anyrate he would be dull no longer. 
He got up and stood unsteadily, regarding the 
universe with an agreeable smile. He began to 
remember. He could not remember very well, 
because of a steam roundabout that was begin- 
ning in his head. And he knew he had been dis- 
agreeable at home, just because they wanted to be 
happy. They were quite right; life should be as gay 
as possible. He would go home and make it up, 
and reassure them. And why not take some of this 
delightful toadstool with him, for them to eat? A 
hatful, no less. Some of tjjose red ones with white 
spots as well, and a few yellow. He had been a dull 
dog, an enemy to merriment ; he would make up for 
it. It would be gay to turn his coat-sleeves inside 
out, and stick some yellow gorse into his waistcoat 
pockets. Then home — singing — for a jolly evening. 

After the departure of Mr. Coombes, Jennie .dis- 
continued playing, and turned round on the music- 
stool again. “ What a fuss about nothing,” said 
Jennie. 

You see, Mr. Clarence, what Tve got to put up 
with,” said Mrs. Coombes. 

“ He is a bit hasty,” said Mr. Clarence jii'd^ially. 

“ He ain’t got the slightest sense of our pbsition,” 
said Mrs. Coombes ; “ that’s what I complain of. He 
cares for nothing but his old shop ; and if I have a bit 
of company, or buy anything Xo keep myself decent. 
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or get any little thing I want out of the housekeeping 
money, there’s disagreeables. ‘ Economy,’ he says ; 
‘struggle for lif?; and all that. He lies awake of 
nights about it, worrying how he can screw me out of 
a shilling. He wanted us to eat Dorset butter once. 
If once I was to give in to him — there ! ” 

“Of course,” said Jennie. 

“ If a man values a woman,” said Mr. Clarence 
lounging back in the arm-chair, “ he must be prepared 
to make sacrifices for her. For my own part,” said 
Mr. Clarence, with Wis, eye on Jennie, “ I shouldn’t 
think of marrying till I was in a position to do the 
thing in style. It’s downright selfishness. A man 
ought to go through the rough-and-tumble by himself, 
and not drag herj’ — 

“I don’t agree altogether with that," said Jennie. 
“ I don’t see why a maif shouldn’t have a woman's 
help, provided he doesn’t treat her meanly, you know. 
It’s meanness * 

“ You wbuldn’t believe,” said Mrs. Coombes. “ But 
I WAS a fool to ’ave ’im. I might 'ave known. If it 
’adn’t been for my father, w« shouldn’t have had not a 
carriage to our wedding.” 

“Lord! he didn’t stick out at that?” said Mr. 
Clarence, quite shocked. 

“ Said he, wanted the money for his stock, or some* 
such rubbish. Why, he wouldn’t have a woman in 
to help me once a week if it wasn’t for my standing 
out plucky. And the fusses he makes about money 
— comes to me, well, pretty near crying, with sheets 
of paper and figgers. « * If only we can tide over this 
year,’ he says, ‘ the business is bound to go.’ ‘If only 
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we can tide over this year/ I says ; ‘ then it’ll be, if 
only we can tide over next year. I know you/ I says. 
‘ And you don’t catch me screwing myself lean and 
ugly. Why didn’t you marry a slavey ? * I says, • if 
you wanted one — instead of a respectable girl/ I 
says.” 

So Mrs. Coombes. But we will not follow this 
unedifying conversation further. Suffice it that Mr. 
Coombes was very satisfactorily disposed of, and they 
had a sniig little time round the fire. Then Mrs. 
Coombes went to get the tca.iaitd Jennie sat coquet- 
tishly on the arm of Mr. Clarence’s chair until the 
tea-things clattered outside. “ What was that I 
heard?” asked Mrs. Coombes playfully, as she 
entered, and .thc^re was badinage about kissing. 
They were just sitting down to the little circular' 
table when the first intimation of Mr. Coombes* 
return was heard. 

This was a fumbling at the latch of the front door. 

’Ere’s my lord,” said Mrs. Coombes. *' Went out 
like a lion and comes back like a lamb, I'll lay.” 

Something fell over in the shop : a chair, it sounded 
like. Then there wa^ a sound as of some complicated 
step exercise in the passage. Then the door opened 
and Coombes appeared. But it was Coombes trans- 
"figured. The immaculate collar had beeq torn care- 
lessly from his throat. His carefully-brushed, silk hat, 
half- full of a crush of fungi, was under one arm ; his 
coat was inside out, and his waistcoat adorned with 
bunches of yellow - blossomed furze. These little 
eccentricities of Sunday costume, however, were quite 
overshadowed by the change in his face ;Tt was livid 
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white, his eyes were unnaturally large and bright, 
and his pale blua lips were drawn back in a cheerless 
grm. “ Merry ! ” ne said. He had stopped dancing 
to open the door. “ Rational ’njoyment. Dance.’' 
He made three fantastic steps into the room, and 
stood bowing. 

“Jim!” shrieked Mrs. Coombes, and Mr. Clarence 
sat petrified, with a dropping lower jaw. 

“Tea,” .said Mr. Coombes. “ Jol’ thing, tea. Tose- 
stools, too. Broshcr.” ^ 

“ He’s drunk,” sakU Jennie in a weak voice. Never 
before had she seen this intense pallor in a drunken 
man, or such shining, dilated eyes. 

Mr, Coombes held out a handful of scarlet agaric 
to Mr. Clarence. ^ “ Jo’ sD.ff,” said he ;* “ ta’ some.” 

At that moment he was genial. Tfien at the sight 
of their startled faces Yto changed, with the swift 
transition of insanity, into ovcrbcj'ring fury. And it 
seemed as if he liad suddenly recalled the quarrel of 
his departfire. In such a huge voice as Mrs. Coombes 
had never heard before, he shouted, “ My house. I’m 
master ’ere. Eat what I give yer 1 ” He bawled this, 
■as it seemed, without an effort, without a violent 
gesture, standing there as motionless as one who 
whispers, holding out a handful of fungus. 

Clarence, approved himself a coward. He could* 
not meet the mad fury in Coombes’ eyes ; he rose to 
hi^ feet* 'pushing back his chair, and turned, stooping. 
At that Coombes rushed at him. Jennie saw her 
^opportunity, and, with the ghost of a shriek, made 
for the door. Mrs. Cgombes followed her. Clarence 
tried to dodge. Over went the tea-table with a smash 
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as Coombes clutched him by the collar and tried to 
thrust the fungus into his moutl| Clarence was 
content to leave his collar behind him, and shot -^ut 
into the passage with red patches of fly agaric still 
adherent to his face. “ Shut ’iin in ! " cried Mrs. 
Coombes, and would have closed the door, but her 
supports deserted her; Jennie saw the shop door 
open, and vanished thereby, locking it behind her, 
while Clarence went on hastily into the kitchen. 
Mr. CoorVibes came heavily against the door, and 
Mrs. Coombes, finding the, K'ey was inside, fled 
upstairs and locked herself in the spare bedroom. 

So the new convert to joie de vivre emerged upon 
the passage, his decorations a little .scattered, but that 
respectable hatful of fungi still under his arm. He 
hesitated at the three ways, and decided on the 
kitchen. Whereupon Clarence, who was^ fumbling 
with the key, gave up the attempt to imprison his 
host, and fled into the .scullery, only to be captured 
before he could open the door into the }^ard. Mr. 
Clarence is singularly reticent of the details of what 
occurred. It seems that Mr. Coombes* transitory 
irritation had vanished again, and he was once more 
a genial playfellow. And as there were knives and 
meat choppers about, Clarence very generously 
resolved to humour hirr; and so avoid anytjiing tragic. 
It is beyond dispute that Mr, Q^ombes played with 
Mr. Clarence to his heart’s content; they could not 
have been more playful and familiar if they had 
known each other for years. He insisted gaily on 
Clarence trying the" fungi, and Jifter a friendly tussle, 
smitten with remorse at the mess he was making 
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of his guest’s face. It also appears that Clarence was 
dragiged under the sink and his face scrubbed with 
the blacking brusn, — he being still resolved to humour 
thc^unatic at any cost, — and that finally, in a some- 
what dishevelled, chipped, and discoloured condition, 
he was assisted to his coat and shown out by the 
back door, the shopway being barred by Jennie. 
Mr. Coombes’ wandering thoughts then turned to 
Jennie. Jennie had been unable to unfasten the shop 
door, but she shot the bolts against Mr. Jfoombes’ 
latch-key, and remained in possession of the shop for 
the rest of the evening. 

It would appear that 'Sir. Coombes then returned 
to the kitchen, still in pursuit of gaiety, and, albeit a 
strict Good Templar, drank (or spilt down the front 
of the first and 'only frock-coat) no* less than five 
bottles of the stout Mss. Coombes insisted upon 
having for her health’s sake, iie made cheerful 
noises by breaking off the necks of the bottles with 
several of* his wife’s wedding-present dinner-plates, 
and during the earlier part of this great drunk he 
sang divers merry ballads. He cut his finger rather 
badly with one of the bottles, — the only bloodshed in 
this story, — and what with that, and the systematic 
convulsion of his inexperienced physiology by the 
liquorish brand of Mrs. Coombes’ stout, it may be the 
evil of the fungus pqjson was somehow allayed. But 
we preft*r to draw a veil over the concluding incidents 
of this Sunday afternoon. They ended in the coal 
cellar, in a deep and healing sleep. 

An interval of five years elapsed. Again it was a 
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Sunday afteniuun m wctober, and again Mr. Coombes 
walked through the pinewood beyond the c\nal. 
He was still the same dark-eyed, T)lack-mousta:;hed 
little man that he was at the outset of the story ,\ut 
his double chin was now scarcely so illusory as it had 
been. Ilis overcoat was new, with a velvet lapel, 
and a stylish collar with turn-down corners, free of . 
any coarse starchiness, had replaced the original all- 
round art’cle. His hat was glossy, his gloves newish 
— though,, one finger had split and been carefully 
mended. And a casual observe^r would have noticed 
about him a certain rectitude of bearing, a certain 
erectness of head that marks the man who thinks 
well of himself. He was a master now, with three, 
assistants. Beside him whlked a larger sunburnt 
parody of himielf, his brother Tom, just back from 
Australia. They were recapitulating their early 
struggles, and Mr. Coombes had just been making 
a financial statement. 

** It’s a very nice little business, Jim,” sttid brother 
Tom. ‘Hn these* days of competition you’re jolly 
lucky to have worked it^ up so. And you’re jolly 
lucky, too, to have a wife who’s willing tO help like 
yours does.” 

“ Between ourselves,” said Mr. Coombes, “ it wasn’t 
always so. It wasn’t always yjjg this.^ To begin 
with, the missus was a bit gid^^i Girls are funny 
creatures.” 

“ Dear me ! ” 

“Yes. You’d hUrdly think itj but she was down- 
right extravagant, and always having slaps at me. 

I was a bit too easy and loving, and all that, and she 
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thought the wnoie oiesseu biiuw was run for her, 
Turi^d the 'ouse into a regular cUravansery, always 
havi^ her relaticms and girls from business in, and 
thei^ chaps. Comic songs a’ Sunday, it was getting 
to, and driving trade away. And she was making 
eyes at the chaps, too! I tell you, Tom, the place 
wasn't my own.” 

“ Shouldn't 'a' thought it.” 

It was so. Well — I reasoned with her' I said, 

o I 

‘ I ain't a duke, to keep a wife like a pet a.^>mal. I 
married you for 'elp ar,d company.' I said, ‘You got 
to 'elp and pull the business through.' She wouldn’t 
'ear of it. ‘Very well,' I says; ‘ I'm a mild man till 
I'm roused,' I says, ‘ and it’s getting to that.' But she 
wouldn't 'ear of no warnings.'' 

“Well?” 

“ It's the way with worruin. She didn't think I 'ad 
it in me to be roused. Women of her sort (between 
ourselves, Tom) don’t respect a man until they’re a 
bit afraid ef him. So I just broke out to show her. 
In comes a girl named Jennie, that lised to work with 
her, and her chap. We 'ad a bit of a row, and I 
came out 'ere— it was just such another day as this — 
and I thoughft^it all out. Then I went back and 
pitched into them." • 

“You di<^"' 

“I did. I was I can tell you. I wasn't going 
to 'it 'er;*lf I coiili^flip it, so I went back and licked 
into this chap, JjiMitq s^ 'er what I could do. 
'E was a big cH 4^/ tod^ Well, I Chucked him, and 
smashed things abput, and gave 'er a scaring, and she 
ran up andJocked 'crsfelf into the snare room." 
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“Well?” 

“That’s all. 1 says to 'er the n^xt morning, ‘aVow 
you know,’ I says, ‘what when I’m rc',ised.’ 

And I didn’t ’ave to say anythl|^morc.” 

“ And you’ve been happy ever after, eh?” 

“So to speak. There’s nothing- like putting your 
foot down with them. If it ’adri^tJ^cn for that after- 
noon I should ’a’ been tramping the roads now, and 
she’d ’af'been grumbling at me, and all her family, 
grumbhig for bringing her to poverty— I know their 
little ways. But we’re all righ^ now. And it’s a very 
decent little business, as you say.” 

They proceed on their way meditatively. “Women 
arc funny creatures,” said brother Tom. 

“They waifc a firm hanef,” says Coombes. 

“Whiit a Ibt of these funguses there are about 
here ! ” remarked brother l^om presently. “ I can’t see 
what use they are in the world.” 

Mr. Coombes looked. “ I dessay they’re sent for 
some wise purpose,” said Mr. Coombes. 

And that was as much thanks as the purple pileus 
ever got for maddening,this aba^little man to the 
pitch of decisive action, and soldering the whole 
course of his life. 
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A S I sit writing in study, I can hear our Jane 
bumping her way downstairs with a Uaish and 
dustpan. She used in the old days to sing hymn 
tunes, or the British national song for the time being, 
to these instruments, but latterly she has been silent 
and even careful ovo^4a4^r work. Time was when I 
prayed with fervour for such silence, and my wife with 
sighs for such care, but now they have come we are 
not so glad as we might have anticipated we should 
be. Indeed, I would rejoice secretly, though it may 
be unmanly weal^ness to admit it, even to hear Jane 
sing “ Dai4^,” or by the fracture of ^ny plate but one 
of Euphemia’s best green ones, to learn that the 
period of broodiri^'has come to an end. 

Yet how we loijge^ to hear the last of Jane’s young 
man before we heard the last of him ! Jane was 
always very free' with her conversation to my wife, 
and discoursed adrrijtQbly in the kitchen on a variety 
of topics— so’well,'^i^eed, that I sometimes left my 
study door open — our hpuse is ^ small one — to par- 
take of it. BuL^^il; William came, it was always 
William, nothing jM^jyilliam ; ’ William this and 
William that; ana^|jehj*wp though^ William was 
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worked out and exhausted altogether, then William 
all over again. The engagement lasted altogether 
three years ; yet how she got intraduced to Wiliiam, 
and so became thus saturated with him, was alw\iys a 
secret. For my part, I believe it was at the sheet 
corner where the Rev. Barnabas Baux used to hold 
an open-air service after evensong on Sundays. 
Young Cupids were wont to flit like moths round 
the paraffin flare of that centre of High Church 
hymn-singing. I fancy she stood singing hymns 
there, out of memory and her imagination, instead of 
coming home to get supper, and William came up 
beside her and said, Hello ! Hello yourself! ” she 
said ; and, etiquette being satisfied, they proceeded to 
talk together 

As Euphemia has a reprehensible way of letting 
her servants talk to her, she soon heard of him. 

He is suck a respectable young man, ma’am,” said 
Jane, ‘‘ you don’t know.” Ignoring the slur cast on 
her acquaintance, my wife inquired further about this 
William. ^ 

“ He is second porter at Maynard’s, the draper’s,’'' 
said Jane, “and gets eighteen shillings — nearly a pound 
— a week, m’m ; and when the head porter leaves he 
will be head porter. His relatives are quite superior 
people, m’m. Not labouring ‘people at all. His 
father was a greengrosher, m’n^ and had a chumor, 
and he was bankrup’ twice. And one of his sisters is 
in a Home for the ^Dying. It will be. a very good 
match for me, m’m,” said Jatie|"me being an orphan 

;eW-” ' . ■ 

“Then you are engaged -to him? ” asked my wife. 
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“ Not engaged, ma’am ; but he is saving money to 
buy^ ring — ham my fist.” 

“Well, Jane, vshen you are properly engaged to 
him you may ask him round here on Sunday after- 
no(Jhs, and have tea with him in the kitchen.” For 
my Euphemia has a motherly conception of her duty 
towards her maid-servants. And presently the ame- 
thystine ring was being worn about the house, even 
with ostentation, and Jane developed a new way of 
bringing in the joint, 30 «that this gage was evident 
The elder Miss Maitland was aggrieved ty it, and 
told my wife that servant's ought not to wear rings. 
But my^wife looked it up in Enquire Within and 
Mrs, Motherly's Book of Household Management y and 
found no prohibitiotn^'-. Jo Jane with this 

happiness added to her love. 

The treasure of Jane’s heart ap[)eared to me to oe 
what respectable people c^ll a very deserving young 
man. “William, ma’am,” said Jane one day suddenly, 
with ill-concealed complacency, as she counted out 
the beer tfottles, “William, ma’am, is a teetotaller. 
Yes,.m’m; and he don’t smoke. Smoking, ma’am,” 
said Jane, as one who reads the heart, “ do make such 
a dust about. Beside the waste of money. And the 
smell. However, I suppose it’s necessary "to some.” 

Possibly it dawned* on Jane that she was reflecting 
a little severely upon Euphemia’s comparative ill- 
fortune, and she added kindly, “ I’m sure the master 
is a hangel when his pipe’s alight. Compared to other 
thries.” 

William was at first a rather shabby young man of 
the ready-made black .coat school costume. He 
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had watery grey eyes, and a complexion appropriate 
to the brother of one in a Home for the D^ing. 
Euphemia did not fancy him very much, even ^ the 
beginning. 11 is eminent respectability was votlched 
for by an alpaca umbrella, from which he n6ver 
allowed himself to be parted. 

“ He goes to chapel,” said Jane. His papa, 
ma*am ” — 

“ His zvhat^ Jane? ” 

“ His papa, ma’am, was Church ; but Mr. Maynard 
is a IMyiTOuth Brother, and William thinks it Policy, 
ma'am, to go there too. Mr. Maynard comes and 
talks to him quite friendly, when they ain't busy, 
about using up all the ends of string, and about his 
soul. He takes a lot of nptic'", do Mr. Maynard, of 
William, and .the way he saves string and his soul, 
ma'am.” 

Presently we heard that> the head porter at May- 
nard’s had left, and that William was head porter at 
twenty-three shillings a week. “ He* is really kind of 
over the man who drives the van,” said Jane, “and 
him married with three children.” And she proniised 
in the pride of her heart to make interest for us with 
William to favour us so that we might get our parcels 
of drapery .from Maynard's with exceptional prompti- 
tude. ^ 

After this promotion a rapidly increasing prosperity 
came upon Jane’s young man. One day, we learned 
that Mr. Maynard had given William a bpok.^ “Smiles' 
Elp Yourself, it's called,” said Jane ; “ but it ain't 
comic. It tells you how to get on in the world, and 
some what William read to me was lovely^ ma'am.” 
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Euphemia told me of this laughing, and then she 
beca^ne suddenly grave. “ Do you know, dear,” she 
said, Jane said one thing I did not like. She had 
•been quiet for a minute, and then she suddenly 
renfarked, * William is a lot above me, ma’am, ain’t 
he?^" 

I don’t see anything in that,” I said, tliough later 
my eyes were to be opened. 

One Sunday afternoon about that time I was sitting 
at my writing-desk — possibly I was reading a good 
book — when a something went by the wiiHlow. I 
heard a startled exclamatjon behind me, and saw 
Euphemis^with her hands clasped together and her 
eyes dilated. George,” she said in an awestricken 
whisper, “ did you seef ” . . 

Then we both spoke to one another. "at the same 
moment, slowly and solemnly : “ A silk hat ! Yellow 
gloves / A new umbrella ! 

** It may be my fancy, dear,” said Euphemia ; “ but 
his tie was very life yours. I believe Jane keeps him 
in ties. She told me a little while ago in a way that 
implied volumes about the rest of your costume, 
‘The master wear pretty ties, m^’am.’ And he 
echoes all your novelties.” 

The young couple passed our window again on 
their way to their customary walk. They were arm 
in arm. Jane looked exquisitely proud, happy, and 
uncomfortable, with new white cotton gloves, and 
William, in the silk hat, singularly genteel ! 

That was the culmination of Jane’s happiness 
When she returned, Mr. Maynard has been talking 
to William, ma’am,” she said. “ and he is to serve 
*5 
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customers, just like the young shop gentlemen, during 
the next sale. And if he gets on, he is to be ^pade 
an assistant, ma’am, at the first '’opportunity^* He 
has got to be as gentlemanly as he can, ma’am ; 
and if he ain’t, ma’am, he says it won’t be for \-.‘ant 
of trying. Mr. Maynard has took a great fancy 
to him.” 

“ He is getting on, Jane,” said my wife. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said Jane thoughtfully, ” he is getting 
on. 

And 4hc sighed. 

That next Sunday, as J drank my tea, I interro- 
gated m}’ wife. “How is this Sunday different 
from all other Sundays, little woman? What has 
happened? .Have you /-ilte/cd the curtains, or 
rearranged tbc furniture, or where is the indefinable 
difference of it? Are you wearing your hair in a 
new way without warning me? I clearly perceive a 
change in my environment, and I cannot for the life 
of me say what it is.” 

Then my wife answered in her most tragic voice 
“ George,” she said, “ that — that William has not.come 
near the place tp-day ! And Jane is crying her heart 
out upstairs.” 

ThcrPTollowcd a period of silence. Jane, as I have 
said, stopped singing about tfie house, and began to 
care for our brittle possessions, which struck my wife 
as being a very sad sign indeed. The next Sunday, 
and the next, Jane asked to go out, */to walk with 
William,” and my wife, y/ho never attempts to extort 
confidences, gave her permission, and asked no ques- 
tions. On each occasion Jane came back looking 
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flushed and very determined. At last one day she 
became communicative. 

“ William is beiri"g led away,” she remarked abruptly, 
with a catching of the breath, apropos of tablecloths. 
“ Y<?s, m’m. She is a milliner, and she can play on 
the [yano.” 

I thought,” said my wife, that you went out with 
him on Sunday.” 

Not out with him, m’m — after him. I walked 
along by the side of them, and told her he was 
engaged^ to me.” 

“Dear me, Jane, did you? What did they do?” 

“ Took »o more notice of me than if I was dirt. 
So I told her she should suffer for it.” 

“ It could not have been a very aglecable walk, 
Jane” 

“Not for no parties, ma’am. 

“I wish,” said Jane, “f could play the piano, 
ma’am. But anyhow, I don’t mean to let her get 
him away fr^om me. She's older than him, and her 
hair ain’t gold to the roots, ma’am.” 

It was on the August Bank Holiday that the crisis 
came. We do not clearly know the* details of the 
fray, but only such fragments as poor Jan? Jet fall. 
She came home dusty, •excited, and with her heart 
hot within her. 

The milliner’s mother, the milliner, and William 
had made .a party to the Art Museum at South 
Kensington, I think. Anyhow, Jane had calmly but 
firmly accosted them somewhere in the streets, and 
asserted her right to what, in spite of the consensus 
of literature, she held to be her inalienable property. 



